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Smith College School 
for Social Work 


ANNOUNCES 


@ A Special Summer course of eight weeks under the direc- 
tion of Bertha Capen Reynolds who will give the seminar in 
social case work; designed for experienced social workers 
who desire to get the newer points of view in psychiatry, 
psychology, medicine, sociology and government. 


@ Seminars of two weeks each to a limited number of ade- 
quately prepared social workers: (1) In the application of men- 
tal hygiene to present day problems in case work with families. 
(2) In the application of mental hygiene to personnel problems 
of administration and supervision in public relief agencies. 
(3) In social case work in a changing community. (4) In the 
application of mental hygiene to problems in parent edu- 
cation. 

@ Three monographs, published in Smith College Studies in 

Social Work 
March, 1934 — A Comparative Study of Four Pairs of 
wins, with Special Reference to Personality by Sue 

Mason 
June, 1934 — The Childhood Personality and Parent- 
child Relationships of Manic Depressive and 


Dementia Praecox Patients by Helen Leland Witmer 


and Students 


September, 1934 — Between Client and Community: a 
Study of Responsibility in Social Case Work by 
Bertha Capen Reynolds 


COLLEGE HALL 8 
Northampton, Massachusetts 


— 


Class Room Experience Alternating 


with Studio and Seminar Courses 
69 BANK STREET New York City 
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COOPERATIVE SCHOOL for STUDENT TEACHERS 


| 
| 


| 
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The University of Chicago 


School of Social Service Administration 


Summer Quarter 


Second Term, July 23 - Aug. 24 


Academic Year 1934-35 
begins October 1, 1934 


Students who wish to enroll for Field Work 
Courses for the Autumn Quarter, 1934, 
must file application with the Dean 
of the School before September 20, 1934. 


Announcements on request 


LAKEWOOD MODERN SCHOOL 
115 Cary Street Lakewood, N. J. 


An all year peaiese et progressive school for children. Kindergarten to eighth 
grade. Artsand crafts. Healthy climate. Moderate fees. 


JAMES AND NELLIE DICK, Principals 
Lakewood, N. J. 


P. O. Box 153 Phone 1031 
MILITARY 


Fork UNton 


Fully accredited. Prepares for college or business. Able faculty. Small classes. 
Supervised study. Lower School for small boys in new separate building. House- 
mother. T.C. Fireproof buildings. Inside swimming pool. All athletics. 
Best health record. Honor School. Catalog. 35th Aas Dro Jese wicker, Pres: 
Col. N. J. Perkins, H. M. Box 9, Fork ston: Virgini: 
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The New York School 
of Social Work 


HE COMPLETE COURSE of the 

School extends over the equivalent of 
two academic years. Instruction is organized 
on a four quarter plan and it is possible for 
students to earn the diploma in eighteen 
consecutive months. 


The curriculum isa combination of 
courses and of field work in public and 
private social agencies. Students are trained 
for positions in various types of social work. 


The Fall Quarter begins October 2nd. 
Catalogues will be mailed upon request to 
the Registrar. 


122 East 22nd Street 
New York, N. Y. 
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PRIVATE GOLF COURSE 
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PER WEEK 
R. R. FARE— R. Trip $10.25 
WRITE OR PHONE 
ESM NCES De i SL <sNe yi XonG. 
COLUMBUS 5-6346 


LENA BARISH —SAM GARLEN 
Directors 


ONS OS a OS 


Coe 


MANSIONS 


WARRENSBURG NY: 


RATES; #30 up to $37.50 


HISTORIC 


President Grant's strolls “up the 
Avenue’ to the old Willard are 
memorable ... Leaders of to- 
day's affairs find themselves 
again the center of National 
events at the new Willard — 
modern in appointments — old 
in tradition. 


Single Rooms with Bath $4 up 
Double Rooms with Bath $6 up 


Dine in the famous “Crystal Room’’— 


Oe Popular Price Coffee Shop 
WILLARD HOTEL 


“Residence of Presidents” 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
H. P. Somerville, Managing Director 
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AMERICAN PEOPLE’S 
COLLEGE IN EUROPE 


A. S. MATHIASEN, Director 


announces 


A Group for the Study of 


THE PSYCHOLOGY OF 
SOCIAL CHANGE 


Under the leadership of Dr. Goodwin Watson, 
professor of psychology, Teachers College, 
Columbia University. 


ies: experiments are being tried in many coun- 
tries of Europe. National Socialism in Ger- 
many, Socialism as a step towards Communism in the 
Soviet Union, disciplined capitalism and strong 
cooperative movements in the Scandinavian coun- 
tries. Vigorous new movements are stirring France 
and England. The group will consider the possibili- 
ties in human nature for constructing a new society 
and the psychological implications involved. Op- 
portunity will be provided for members of the group 
to meet and discuss problems with leaders in gov- 
ernment, education, social welfare, as well as the 
ordinary people of the various countries visited. 


TOUR PR — 5 weeks — August 14 — 
September 20 — Cost $369 
Includes 8 days Soviet Russia 


Also 


THE IDEAL MONTH ABROAD 
Inclusive Cost $318 


All itineraries optional attendance at Passion Play 
without additional cost 
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Send for Booklet P SW to 


POCONO STUDY TOURS 


545 Fifth Avenue New York City 
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ORGANIZED TO SERVE YOU WELL 


SEvEN hundred and fifty thousand 
people own the Bell System. Two 
hundred and seventy-five thousand 
operate it. Everybody uses it. 

The Bell System is devoted to the 
task of giving to the American 
people the best possible telephone 
service at the lowest cost consistent 
with financial safety. 

It is a big system for it serves a 
big country. 

It is one organic whole—re- 
search, engineering, manufacture, 
supply and operation. It is a highly 


developed organism in which all 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


‘functions serve to make possible a 
' nation-wide, interconnected service. 
In the conduct of the business, 


‘responsibility is decentralized so 
| that the man on the spot can act 


rapidly and effectively. 


At the same time, from company 


_ or system headquarters, he is within 
instant reach of skillful advice and 


assistance as well,-as material and 


| supplies. 


The Bell System means one pol- 


icy, one system, universal service— 
| operating for your needs with skill, 


speed and courtesy. 
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fiGeEsGIST Opal 


HROUGH the swirling waters at Washington, WiLtLt1amM Harp 

paddles his own canoe, observing NRA, price-fixing, the Darrow 

report and what-not through eyes sharpened by his long experience 
as free-lance journalist, lecturer and radio speaker (page 313). 


[| BEES are evidently dear to the heart of Henry A. WaLLACE. 

In a recent address in Nebraska he told of the pioneer in that 
state who insisted on planting trees in what was then known as the 
Great American Desert. Mr. Wallace doubted “‘if he planted the trees 
helter-skelter, unthinkingly, as densely as accident dictate—Nature’s 
way; or if he permitted inferior species to thrive, or wolf-trees to crowd 
out the good ones, or briar-patches to cover the ground underneath.” 
His planting was planned—and out of that bit of history and one man’s 
faith that the untried soil of the ‘‘desert’’, would bring forth fruit and 
timber, Mr. Wallace found a text for an Arbor Day address on which 
his article (page 317) is based. 


7 

ihe his fellow passengers on a train, his confreres on college cam- 
puses, and to the farmers he talked with on out-of-the-way cross- 
roads in the Middlewest, FRED HENDERSON (page 324) must have given 
the impression of a British Nathaniel Hawthorne. For such is the look 
of the man under his high cheek bones, ruddy face and drooping 
mustache. Apparently he fell in with few business men of the sort who 
would have profited most from matching ideas with his insurgencies. 
At home, in Norwich, with its setting of old England, he is not only a 
' member of the School Committee but for some twenty-five years he 
has sat as a Socialist member of the City Council and as such is a 
director of the publicly owned and operated electric-power industry 
centering in Norwich, a shoe-manufacturing center. Lloyd George 


came to Norwich at the close of the war, with his evangel of “Produce, .» 


Mange 


produce,” and Norwich produced as never before,—overtime all 
summer, till the warehouses were full. And then came a winter of un- 
employment when the shoemakers’ children dropped out of schools 
because they had no shoes in a town bursting with them. A modern 
version of a saying as ancient as the place itself, which he told the Taylor 
Society in New York the week before he sailed. 


@* leave of absence from the University of California, where he is 
associate professor of economics, PauL S. TayLor is studying the 
self-help cooperatives of California under a grant from the Social 
Science Research Council. The article (page 328) is based on this 
research and is signed jointly by Professor Taylor and CLark Kerr, 
a graduate student at the University of California, who is devoting 
full time to the field work of the inquiry. Since this article was written 
Mr. Kerr has become attached to the Self-Help Cooperative Service 
of the California State Emergency Relief Administration. 


uk C. HOLDEN, who analyzes and evaluates (page 334) 

the Fletcher Bill for housing modernization and renovation re- 
cently introduced into Congress, scarcely needs an introduction to the 
Survey Graphic audience (see The Home Sales Racket, December 
1932.) Long an authority on housing, Mr. Holden was the first archi- 
tectural adviser to the New York State Housing Board in 1926, and 
more recently has been appointed a member of the architectural board 
of the newly created New York City Housing Authority. 


HAVING experienced as child and adult the depressions of 1893, 

1907 and 1929, Lewis L. Baxter, a building engineer, has given 
much thought to the subject of taxation as the way out. Here (page 
338) he sets forth his closely argued case for limitless taxation not only 
as a means of paying all government bills, but also as an instrument 
for the control of credit and the wide distribution of the national income. 


SU GRAPHIC points with pride to Hiram College. That 

" enterprising institution, caught by a criticism of American colleges 
written for our pages by a visiting student from Germany, has changed 
its method of teaching and entered upon an unusual educational experi- 
ment. The story of it told (page 340) by Kennetu Irvinc Brown, 
president of Hiram since 1930, following earlier faculty posts at Har- 
vard University and Stephens College. He has contributed articles to 
The Atlantic Monthly, Outlook, Christian Century and Journal of 
Religious Education. 


ie report of the Commission on the Social Studies, appointed by 
the American Historical Association, seems to EpuarpD C. LINDE- 
MAN (page 343) one of the most important educational documents 
ever published. It is revolutionary in its proposals—not only to change 
the method and content of teaching youngsters in a changing world, 
but a reorganization of the personnel and functions of teachers, school- 
board members, administrators, janitors and the supporting public. 
Mr. Lindeman is professor of social philosophy at the New York 
School of Social Work and a frequent contributor to our pages. 
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DO ww N VAN DUP EAE LIBERTY. POLE 


A Reminiscence for Independence Day with Permission of the Teller 


taries to follow two generals from Central Europe. 

Before we could take up the business that brought 
us there, the President leaned back to tell of two other callers 
they had brought to mind, who turned up at the Navy De- 
partment when he was assistant secretary. It was war-time 
and the doorman had been skeptical of their shabby clothes 
and woebegone faces. They had outlandish names which he 
could not get. Well what did they look like? One was tall 
and spare with bushy hair. That might be Paderewski, 
thought Mr. Roosevelt. And the other? Tall, too; this one 
had a spiked beard. That sounded like Mazaryk, and on the 
chance that they might be the pianist and the professor that 
he knew, they were shown in. And such they proved. 


OC: committee was wedged in by White House secre- 


Apts visit had to do with twenty thousand Czechs and 
Poles who, after the breakup of the Eastern Front, had 
worked their way from Russian prison camps clear across 
Siberia to Vladivostok. These fugitives were without funds, 
food, clothing. They were so short of weapons and ammuni- 
tion that it looked as if they would be pushed into the Pacific 
Ocean for their pains by one or another of the factions that 
were contending for mastery in northern Asia. 

Could America help? Their case was urgent. But how 
under any tenet of international law? Poland was not a nation; 
nor Bohemia. Perhaps the general rule of humanity might 
run to them if you stretched a point; so their case was taken 
to the White House to go over their plight with the President 
and the difficulties that stood in the way. 

Finally Mr. Wilson asked: ‘‘What would you do if you 
could do it?” ’ 

“Well,” said the assistant secretary of the Navy, ‘‘we have 
two ships at Manila and two at Seattle. We can load them 
with food and clothes in forty-eight hours.” 

“Go ahead,” said the President. “‘But don’t tell anybody 
about it.” 

So this was done. And it proved more than getting help 


’ through to Vladivostok. Many of the refugees were trans- 


Frontispiece, Nesmith photographs 


ported to Manila and it was six weeks before they were 
themselves again, so emaciated they were. 

‘Almost exactly a year from that day,” said Mr. Roose- 
velt, ““I was in Paris at the Peace Conference. There was a 
big suite at one of the hotels filled with generals and secre- 
taries and emissaries of a united Poland. Paderewski was 
at the head of it, as the premier of a nation that had re- 
captured its independence. And at another hotel there was 
another suite, more generals and secretaries and emissaries, 
and Mazaryk was at the head of them, as president of the 
new Czechoslovakia.” 


HEY say that the way Lincoln kept up in the sixties was to 

make little holidays for himself, breaking the tension of 
the day by telling his visitors stories when they came in. 
Perhaps we had been listening to a new pattern of that old 
White House habit. But in another way, the story bore 
directly on the business in hand. A month after our call, the 
European cables carried news that at 84, Thomas Garrique 
Mazaryk, the son of a serf, had been reelected president for 
the next seven years of one of those new Republics that the 
World War shook loose. But the War shook loose so much 
else besides; such as that the self-determination of peoples 
must mean so much more than mere popular sovereignty in a 
political sense. At Moscow, Rome, Berlin and Vienna, mass 
uprisings have thrown out that whole conception of democ- 
racy for which ourown Revolution broke ground. Here in the 
United States, thé Communists look to the workers to take 
things into their own hands if they are to govern their lives. 
Here, as in England, Fascist advocates feel the muscle of a 
capitalistic dictatorship. Our Socialists are torn between 
counsels of political and economic action. 


T such a time what new wine have our major parties to 

pour into our 158-year-old bottle of the Fourth of July 

and the things it should hold? What have they to offer not to 

twenty thousand refugees in jeopardy but to twenty million 

citizens, dislodged from means for life, liberty and the pur- 
suit of happiness? 

For exhibits, see the succeeding pages. Bice ks 
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THE REPUBLICAN APPROACH 


Text of the Republican National Committee’s Declaration of Policy 


MERICAN institutions and American civilization 
A are in greater danger today than at any time since 
the foundation of the republic. 

The people must determine whether we are to remain a 
democracy or to substitute the domination of an all-powerful 
central government. 

While it is not within the authority of the Republican 
National Committee to write a detailed party program, 
under existing circumstances we deem it our duty to set 
forth the spirit and attitude in which our party should ap- 
proach the problems of the day and to restate our princi- 
ples of government. 

Our nation is beset with problems of infinite complexity, 
the problems of recovery, of unemployment with its un- 
ending tale of human suffering, of agriculture with its lost 
markets and relatively low prices, of forever checking 
abuses and excesses that have become all too apparent, 
and thereafter the problems of a wider spread of prosperity, 
of relieving the hardships of unemployment and old age 
and of avoiding these tragic depressions. 

These problems must be approached in a broad, liberal 
and progressive spirit, unhampered by dead formulas or 
too obstinately clinging to the past. 

Our country has been backward in legislation dealing 
with social questions. We welcome the recognition that 
these questions demand attention by government. 

But we insist that all of these problems can best be solved 
within the framework of American institutions in accord- 
ance with the spirit and principles of the founders of the 
republic, without the destruction of individual freedom. 


N the name of national recovery, the present adminis- 

tration has committed the country to a program which 
unless checked will lead to the chaos of unlimited inflation. 
The slowly accumulated savings and the present earnings 
of the people are being consumed recklessly by the govern- 
ment. At the very threshold of life, the youth of the nation 
is being saddled with unbearable burdens. 

A small group in Washington, vested with temporary 
authority, is seeking covertly to alter the framework of 
American institutions. They seek to expand to the utmost 
limit the powers of the central government. In place of 
individual initiative they seek to substitute government 
control of all agricultural production, of all business activity. 

There is nothing new in most of the present political and 
economic experiments. History records a long record of 
failure of similar experiments. As often in the past, the 
people least able to bear the burden will be the chief 


sufferers from the mistakes of misguided bureaucrats, who 
ignore history. 

Progress, liberty and democracy go hand in hand. Even if 
by tyranny, government could assure material well-being, 
which it cannot, it is too heavy a price to pay. 


Given liberty of expression and of action, the people are — 


better able to find a solution of their problems than any 
group of autocrats. 
We must not see destroyed in four years a civilization 


which has been centuries in building and which has brought ~ 
to our nation greater progress, well-being and happiness than ~ 


have ever been enjoyed by any nation, any time, anywhere. 


In the interest of the reestablishment of faith in our gov- ~ 


ernment, we insist that there shall be no further repudiation ~ 


of solemn obligations of the government. 
We believe that governments and men who cannot stand 


criticism are those most in need of it and that only through | 


deliberate discussion can we reach sound conclusions. 
We believe in freedom of speech and in freedom of the 


press, and in freedom of the radio for the discussion of na- | 


tional questions. 


We believe in an economic system, based upon individual ~ 


initiative, and the maintenance of competition, checked 


by government regulation, not in an economic system based — 


upon bureaucratic control and bureaucratic management. 


We are opposed to revolutionary change without popular ~ 


mandate, and all ‘‘change by usurpation—the customary 
weapon by which free governments are destroyed.” 

We believe that the present emergency laws vesting dic- 
tatorial powers in the President must never be permitted to 
become a permanent part of our government system. 

We believe in our federal form of government with its 
system of state and local responsibilities. 

We believe that we cannot spend our way to prosperity. 

We believe that an unassailable national credit and a 
balanced budget are indispensable foundations of national 
well-being. 


E believe, in short, that American democracy, work- 
ing along American lines, in accordance with the spirit 
and principles of American institutions is equal to the task 
of solving the problems of the new world, of breaking down 


the obstacles that stand in our way, and of resuming at an- 


even more rapid pace the progress that has characterized the 
life of the nation for well nigh 150 years. 

We call upon all who believe in the maintenance of these 
principles to unite in the election of senators and represent- 


.atives who will support them. 
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Text of Mr. Roosevelt’s Message to Congress Delivered June 8 


O the Congress of the United States:— 
7 You are completing a work begun in March 1933 
which will be regarded for a long time as a splendid 
justification of the vitality of representative government. 
I greet you and express once more my appreciation of the 
cooperation which has proved so effective. 

_Only a small number of the items of our program remain 
to be enacted and I am confident that you will pass on them 
before adjournment. Many other pending measures are 
sound in conception, but must, for lack of time or of adequate 
information be deferred to the session of the next Congress. 
In the meantime, we can well seek to adjust many of these 
measures into certain larger plans of governmental policy 
for the future of the nation. 

You and I, as the responsible directors of these policies and 
actions, may, with good reason, look to the future with con- 
fidence, just as we may look to the past fifteen months with 
reasonable satisfaction. 

On the side of relief we have extended material aid to 
millions of our fellow citizens. 

On the side of recovery we have helped to lift agriculture 
and industry from a condition of utter prostration. 

But, in addition to these immediate tasks of relief and 
recovery we have properly, necessarily and with over- 
whelming approval determined to safeguard these tasks by 
rebuilding many of the structures of our economic life and 
of reorganizing it in order to prevent a recurrence of col- 
lapse. 

It is childish to speak of recovery first and reconstruction 


afterward. In the very nature of the processes of recovery we 


must avoid the destructive influences of the past. We have 
shown the world that democracy has within it the elements 
necessary to its own salvation. 

Less hopeful countries, where the ways of democracy are 
very new, may revert to the autocracy of yesterday. The 
American people can be trusted to decide wisely upon the 
measures taken by the government to eliminate the abuses of 
the past and to proceed in the direction of the greater good 
for the greater number. 

Our task of reconstruction does not require the creation 
of new and strange values. It is rather the finding of the way 
once more to known, but to some degree forgotten, ideals 
and values. If the means and details are in some instances 
new, the objectives are as permanent as human nature. 

Among our objectives I place the security of the men, 
women and children of the nation first. 

This security for the individual and for the family con- 
cerns itself primarily with three factors. People want decent 


homes to live in; they want to locate them where they can 
engage in productive work, and they want some safeguard 
against misfortunes which cannot be wholly eliminated in 
this man-made world of ours. 

In a simple and primitive civilization homes were to be 
had for the building. The bounties of nature in a new land 
provided crude but adequate food and shelter. When land 
failed, our ancestors moved on to better land. It was 
always possible to push back the frontier, but the frontier 
has now disappeared. Our task involves the making of a 
better living out of the lands that we have. 

So, also, security was attained in the earlier days through 
the interdependence of members of families upon each other 
and of the families within a small community upon each 
other. The complexities of great communities and of or- 
ganized industry make less real these simple means of secu- 
rity. Therefore we are compelled to employ the active interest 
of the nation as a whole through government in order to 
encourage a greater security for each individual who 
composes it. 

With the full cooperation of the Congress we have al- 
ready made a serious attack upon the problem of housing 
in our great cities. Millions of dollars have been appropriated 
for housing projects by federal and local authorities, often 
with the generous assistance of private owners. 

The task thus begun must be pursued for many years to 
come. There is ample private money for sound housing 
projects, and the Congress, in a measure now before you, 
can stimulate the lending of money for the modernization 
of existing homes and the building of new homes. In pursu- 
ing this policy we are working toward the ultimate objective 
of making it possible for American families to live as Ameri- 
cans should. 

In regard to the second factor, economic circumstances 
and the forces of nature themselves dictate the need of 
constant thought as to the means by which a wise govern- 
ment may help the necessary readjustment of the population. 
We cannot fail te act when hundreds of thousands of families 
live where there is no reasonable prospect of a living in the 
years to come. 


HIS is especially a national problem. Unlike most of the 

leading nations of the world, we have so far failed to 
create a national policy for the development of our land 
and water resources and for their better use by those people 
who cannot make a living in their present positions. Only 
thus can we permanently eliminate many millions of people 
from-the relief rolls on which their names are now found. 
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The extent of the usefulness of our great natural inheri- 
tance of land and water depends on our mastery of it. We 
are now so organized that science and invention have given 
us the means of more extensive and effective attacks upon the 
problems of nature than ever before. We have learned to 
utilize water-power, to reclaim deserts, to recreate forests 
and to redirect the flow of population. Until recently we 
have proceeded almost at random, making many mistakes. 

There are many illustrations of the necessity for such 
planning. Some sections of the Northwest and Southwest, 
which formerly existed as grazing land, were spread over 
with a fair crop of grass. On this land the water table lay a 
dozen or twenty feet below the surface, and newly arrived 
settlers put this land under the plough. Wheat was grown 
by dry farming methods. 

But in many of these places today the water table under 
the land has dropped to fifty or sixty feet below the surface 
and the top soil in dry seasons is blown away like driven 
snow. Falling rain, in the absence of grass roots, filters 
through the soil, runs off the surface, or is quickly reabsorbed 
into the atmosphere. Many million acres of such land must 
be restored to grass or trees if we are to prevent a new and 
man-made Sahara. i 

At the other extreme there are regions originally arid, 
which have been generously irrigated by human engineer- 
ing. But in some of these places the hungry soil has not only 
absorbed the water necessary to produce magnificent crops 
but so much more water that the water table has now risen 
to the point of saturation, thereby threatening the future 
crops upon which many families depend. 

Human knowledge is great enough today to give us as- 
surance of success in carrying through the abandonment of 
many millions of acres for agricultural use and the replacing 
of these acres with others on which at least a living can be 
earned. 

The rate of speed that we can usefully employ in this 
attack on impossible social and economic conditions must 
be determined by businesslike procedure. It would be ab- 
surd to undertake too many projects at once or to do a 
patch of work here and another there without finishing 
the whole of an individual project. Obviously, the gov- 
ernment cannot undertake national projects in every one of 
the 435 congressional districts, nor even in every one of the 
48 states. 


The magnificent conception of national realism and _ 


national needs that this Congress has built up has not only 
set an example of large vision for all time but has almost 
consigned to oblivion our ancient habit of pork-barrel 
legislation; to that we cannot and must not revert. When the 
next Congress convenes I hope to be able to present to it a 
carefully considered national plan, covering the develop- 
ment and the human use of our national resources of land 
and water over a longer period of years. 


N considering the cost of such a program it must be clear to 

all of us that for many years to come we shall be engaged 
in the task of rehabilitating many hundreds of thousands 
of our American families. In so doing we shall be decreasing 
future costs for the direct relief of destitution. 

I hope that’ it will be possible for the government to 
adopt as a clear policy to be carried out over a long period, 
the appropriation of a large, definite, annual sum so that 
work may proceed year after year not under the urge of 
temporary expediency, but in pursuance of the well consid- 
ered rounded objective. 

The third factor relates to security against the hazards 
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and vicissitudes of life. Fear and worry based on unknown 
danger contribute to social unrest and economic demoraliza- 
tion. If, as our Constitution tells us, our federal govern- 
ment was established among other things ‘‘to promote the 
general welfare” it is our plain duty to provide for that se- 
curity upon which welfare depends. Next winter we may 
well undertake the great task of furthering the security of 
the citizen and his family through social insurance. 

This is not an untried experiment. Lessons of experience 
are available from states, from industries and from many 
nations of the civilized world. The various types of social 
insurance are interrelated, and I think it is difficult to 
attempt to solve them piecemeal. Hence, I am looking for a 
sound means which I can recommend to provide at once 
security against several of the great disturbing factors in 
life—especially those which relate to unemployment and 
old age. 

I believe there should be a maximum of cooperation 
between states and the federal government. I believe that 
the funds necessary to provide this insurance should be raised 
by contribution rather than by an increase in general 
taxation. Above all, I am convinced that social insurance 
should be national in scope, although the several states 
should meet at least a large portion of the cost of manage- 
ment, leaving to the federal government the responsibility 
of investing, maintaining and safeguarding the funds con- 
stituting the necessary insurance reserves. 

I have commenced to make, with the greatest care, the 
necessary actuarial and other studies for the formulation 
of plans for the consideration of the seventy-fourth Congress. 

These three great objectives—the security of the home, 
the security of livelihood, and the security of social insurance 
—are, it seems to me, a minimum of the promise that we 
can offer to the American people. They constitute a right 
which belongs to every individual and every family willing 
to work. They are the essential fulfilment of measures al- 
ready taken toward relief, recovery and reconstruction. 

This seeking for a greater measure of welfare and happi- 
ness does not indicate a change in values. It is rather a 
return to values lost in the course of our economic develop- 
ment and expansion. 

Ample scope is left for the exercise of private initiative. 
In fact, in the process of recovery, I am greatly hoping that 
repeated promises that private investment and _ private 
initiative to relieve the government in the immediate future 
of much of the burden it has assumed will be fulfilled. We 
have not imposed undue restrictions upon business. 

We have not opposed the incentive of reasonable and 
legitimate private profit. We have sought rather to enable 
certain aspects of business to regain the confidence of the 
public. We have sought to put forward the rule of fair play 
in finance and industry. 

It is true that there are a few among us who would still 
go back. These few offer no substitute for the gains already 
made, nor any hope for making future gains for human 
happiness. They loudly assert that individual liberty is 
being restricted by government, but when they are asked 
what individual liberties they have lost, they are put to it 
to answer. 


E must dedicate ourselves anew to a recovery of the 
old and sacred possessive rights for which mankind 


~ has constantly struggled—homes, livelihood and individ- 


ual security. The road to these values is the way of progress. 
Neither you nor I will rest content until we have done our 
utmost to move further on that road. 


DARROW-—AND PRICE-FIXING 


BY WILLIAM HARD 


Just where are we today with the codes? Mr. Darrow, says Mr. 


Hard, is not a logician—he ‘‘is as wild as life itself’’—wants 


HAT we now see is a potential cracking 

of the bargain which produced the 

NRA codes in their first forms. Clarence 
Darrow’s commentaries on the NRA do not, I 
think, make a sufficient allowance for the actual 
character of that bargain. As Mr. Darrow sees the codes, 
they were written—and are operated, broadly speaking—by 
‘“‘big business interests’? against “‘little business interests.” 
That is his critique of the codes. I shall come to his rec- 
ommendations later. 

I wish Mr. Darrow had been in Washington last summer 
when the codes began to be formulated. He perhaps then 
would not be so melancholy about the survival of “little 
business interests’? in the American economic scene. Mr. 
Darrow entertains the belief that the “‘little business inter- 
ests’’ were being rapidly eliminated even before the NRA 
codes came into existence. He famously says: 

All competition is savage, wolfish and relentless, and can be 
nothing else. Big business begins by making it impossible for the 
small man to survive. After he is eliminated, it turns upon the 
weakest of the common aggressors. 

In other words, the “‘little business interests’’ were doomed 
anyway and, NRA or no NRA, we were already in the jaws 
of “monopoly.” Last summer cured me a bit of that view. 
The business men then infesting the lobbies of the hotels of 
Washington numbered thousands. I soon began to surmise 
that there must be more than one firm in each industry in 
the United States. I soon began in fact to see that even in 
industries commonly called “‘monopolistic’”’ there were often 
multitudinous firms competing with one another extremely 
savagely, extremely wolfishly, extremely relentlessly, but 
without at all producing any extinction of themselves in 
favor of one central ‘“‘mon- 
opolistic”’ firm, 

Let us consider one of our 
oldest classic instances of 
‘‘monopoly,”’ steel. In 1912 
the United States Steel Cor- 
poration gave us almost 50 
percent of our total national 
output of finished  steel- 
rolled products. In 1932 it 
gave us less than 30 percent 
of it. For meanwhile the 
‘little’ steel companies had 
impudently and successfully 
and profitably increased their 
ingot capacity. The Inland 
had increased its capacity 
100 percent. The National 
had increased its capacity 
450 percent. The Wheeling 
had increased its capacity 
650 percent. The Otis had 
increased its capacity 890 
percent. Which is to say 
that many pitied “‘little” 
businesses are not only effi- 
cient but ultra-efficient. And 


both competition and socialization. And Hard raises him 
one—wants competition, socialization and also NRA control 


outcomes similar to the outcome in steel can be observed in 
many other industries in which the “‘monopolies” are old 
enough to—if I may say so—show their age. It is the nice 
new freshly organized ‘“‘monopolies’’ that always look as if 
they would devour everything in the wild competitive 
jungle. Give them ten or fifteen years, and you usually find a 
lot of super-competitive young Tarzans playing successful 
tag with them among the jungle trees. 

I simply cannot agree, accordingly, with Mr. Darrow in 
thinking that competition was anyway headed toward the 
exit. The NRA did not find in each industry a boa con- 
strictor filled with the remains of all the other snakes. It 
found in each industry, with very few exceptions, a fine lot 
of perfectly lively energetic enthusiastic cobras or copper- 
heads or rattlers or blind adders, as the case might be, en- 
gaged in biting one another with all the fervor and ferocity of 
a hundred years ago. 

And what they wanted from the NRA was a sort of de- 
poisoning of their fangs. They wanted to keep their fangs, 
and they wanted to bite, but they wanted to bite unpoison- 
ously and “‘fairly.”” They wanted the public authority to 
debar them from ‘“‘unfair’”’ competition. In particular, they 
wanted the public authority to debar them from that variety 
of ‘‘unfair” competition which they called ‘“‘below-cost 
selling’? and ‘“‘destructive price-cutting.” 

Now who is it that is mostly guilty of “‘below-cost selling”’ 
and ‘‘destructive price-cutting’’? It is the ‘“‘littlest fellow”’ 
called the “gyp,” but it is 
also the ‘“‘biggest fellow’’ 
called the “trust.” 

All recent American eco- 
nomic history is filled with 
stock standard complaints 
against the “‘trust’’ for ‘“‘cut- 
ting prices’? in given locali- 
ties until the ‘“‘independ- 
ents” in that locality are 
debilitated or dead. Such 
complaints were really the 
first vital complaints against 
the old Standard Oil Trust 
and they have continued 
among us to date against 
almost every firm that has 
become ‘“‘monopolistically”’ 
outstanding in any given 
industry. When, therefore, 
the business men in Wash- 
ington last summer asked 
the NRA to give them 
codes which would abolish 
““below-cost selling” and 
“destructive price-cutting,”’ 
they were asking it to abolish 
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a weapon which has been notoriously one of the chief weap- 
ons of “monopoly.”’ Mr. Darrow does not seem really to 
catch this point. He talks of the “‘price-protection’”’ features 
of the codes as if they were intended to be pro-“‘monopoly.”’ 
The truth is that they were intended to be anti-“‘monopoly.”’ 

But let me be perfectly clear—or as clear as it is in me to 
be. These “price-protection” features of the codes could 
indeed perhaps in many instances be called pro-“con- 
spiracy.”’ They in many instances facilitated “price under- 
standings” between competitors. But these “price under- 
standings” were open to all units of the industry, whether 
those units were immense or were tiny. They did not conduce 
to the coagulation of profits in one firm. They conduced to 
the diffusion of profits throughout all firms in the industries 
concerned. Indeed, in some industries, in which some of the 
smaller firms are peculiarly efficient, it was they that got the 
principal profits out of the raised prices which the codes in 
some degree rendered possible. 

Let us return, for instance, to steel. In-the first quarter of 
this year, under the steel code, the US Steel Corporation 
scored a loss of some $7 million. Most of the other biggest 
companies also scored losses. And who scored winnings? 
Well! National, in the first quarter of this year, made a 
profit of about $1,500,000. Inland made a profit of some 
$1 million. American Rolling made a profit of approxi- 
mately $500,000. Allegheny made a profit of roughly 
$250,000. Ludlum made a profit of $170,235. And Otis— 
with an ingot capacity which is less than 44 of 1 percent of 
the total ingot capacity of the industry—made a profit of 
$652,889. ; 


Now it may be that the steel code, even as revised, con-.. 


tains price provisions which tend too much toward “‘price 
stability” and which thereupon tend too much toward di- 
minishment of the market and diminishment of the possible 
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development of the country. That is arguable. I am not 
saying that it is not so. I am only saying that Mr. Darrow 
need shower no sympathy on Otis. 

And I am sure that he does not mean to shower any 
sympathy on the “‘little fellow” who is a “gyp.” The “gyp”’ 
is little, all right, but he is not noble. He goes into an indus- 
try with no preparation either of study or of finance. He 
grinds the faces of his employes by wages that have no rela- 
tion to the cost of living, and he grinds the faces of his 
competitors by prices that have no relation to the cost of 
production. He is as iniquitous as any “price-cutting”’ 
“trust”? that we have ever had among us. He is always on the 
edge of bankruptcy and is always prepared to go right over 
it and then start in on another destructive career. The 
““price-protection”’ features of the codes, if they could be 
enforced, would destroy him. What of it? 


UT then we must come to the “‘burden”’ which the NRA 
actually did lay upon business. And what was that 
“‘burden’’? It was, of course, the labor clauses of the codes. 
And there, of course, admittedly, was the “bargain” be- 
tween the NRA and business. 

The reader will pardon me for repeating an old story. I 
repeat it because at this moment it deserves reemphasis. 
The NRA wanted business to reduce hours and to raise 
wages. The NRA wanted business to incur higher labor- 
costs. Business thereupon wanted the NRA to give it “price 
protection,” which is an elegant way of saying “‘facilities for 
an easier raising of prices.’ 

But who wanted these facilities? How preposterous it is to 
say or to imply that it was peculiarly the ‘‘big fellows”! 

Let us consider retailing. Who made the roar for “price 
protection” against “‘loss leaders” in retailing? Who wanted 
every retailer forbidden to sell at less than cost? Everybody 
should know that it was the little retail units. And who made 
the counter-roar? Who especially and spectacularly de- 
manded liberty to sell at any price satisfactory to the seller? 
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Why, that immense merchandizing institution, that historic 
champion of price liberty, Macy and Company of New 
York. And Macy’s sentiments were shared in a minor echo- 
ing manner by many large mail-order houses and many 
large chain-store systems. But who won? The little retail 
units. And if you have to pay more today in a drugstore for a 
proprietary medicine or for a book, don’t blame it on 
“monopoly.” Blame it on the rank-and-file retailers. 

And yet don’t blame them too much. The NRA was ask- 
ing them to hire more clerks and to pay those clerks more 
wages. Now there are some small business units which, as I 
have intimated, are more efficient than the most mammoth 
business units in their industry. And there are other small 
business units which, as I have also intimated, are “gyps”’ 
and deserve no hospitable hands except those to welcome 
them to their economic graves. But it is undeniable that 
there were and are great multitudes of normal average small 
business units, neither super-efficient nor sub-efficient, 
upon which the “burden” of the NRA labor costs was 
weighty indeed. The situation has been expressed—very 
accurately, I think—by Wilson Compton, general manager 
of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association. He 
says: . 


The burden upon small enterprises of the higher cost of opera- 
tion under the codes is extremely heavy. This is because of the 
limited resources of sueh enterprises. They are confronted now 
with costs so increased as to endanger their solvency. The codes 
thus work to their disadvantage in comparison with their larger 
competitors who have greater proportionate financial strength. 


The deduction that has to be made from Mr. Compton’s 
statement is a deduction that goes precisely counter to the 
assumption in the Darrow commentaries on the NRA. It 
was not peculiarly on behalf of the normal average big 
business unit but peculiarly in fact on behalf of the normal 
average small business unit that the “price-protection”’ 
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features of the codes were written into them. It was the 
normal average small business unit that most needed to be 
enabled to meet a higher payroll by a higher price-list. 

Even at that, the NRA has been obliged to grant massive 
“exemptions” from the codes to small business units in 
small business communities. And it has been obliged to grant 
large numbers of individual ‘“‘exemptions” elsewhere. The 
difficulties imposed by the codes upon small business units 
were well known to the NRA long before the Darrow board 
was even appointed. But the benefits conferred by the codes 
upon small business units must also be considered and 
estimated. 

Let us glance at coal. The Darrow board listened to three 
operators out of the bituminous coal industry. ‘Then it made 
recommendations for the “‘improvement”’ of the bituminous 
coal code. Very rapid work! But the complaints of those 
three operators were highly interesting and, in principle, 
important. Those operators were digging and selling in- 
ferior coal. Some of it was unwashed instead of washed. 
Some of it had an unfortunately high sulphur-content. The 
local bituminous coal code authority had fixed the mini- 
mum prices at which this coal could be sold. And the 
charge was that it had fixed them so high that the coal 
could not be sold at all in competition with washed coal 
and with low-sulphur coal. Now I do not know that these 
complaints in these specific cases were justified. It is 
clear, though, that in any system of fixed prices there can 
be grave injustices caused to producers who deal in inferior 
products. 

I have before me on my desk General Price List Number 
Eight of The Code Authority of western Pennsylvania. It is 
a document of forty-four pages. Besides containing large 
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numbers of intricate rulings regarding discounts and the 
like, it contains a minimum sales-price for every mine in the 
whole western Pennsylvania district. I notice that some 
mines, in selling to Marketing Area Number One, may sell 
as low as $1.85 a ton. I notice that other mines, in selling to 
that same Marketing Area, must not sell at less than $2.45 a 
ton. In a welter, so complicated and so sudden, of fixed 
minimum sales-prices for several hundred mines of varying 
qualities of output it would be truly surprising if no injus- 
tices occurred. I dare say that they have occurred frequently. 
The Darrow board maintains that they have occurred to 
three operators. 


GAINST those three poor little operators I now wish, 

however, to array three thousand poor little operators. 

They were mentioned to me by John L. Lewis, head of the 
United Mine Workers. He remarked: 


Under the code, three thousand small mines have been re- 
opened. They have been reopened in order to get the higher prices 
which have been made possible by the price-fixing powers of the 
local bituminous coal code authorities. These reopened mines, little 
but numerous, are now again giving us the danger of over-produc- 
tion in the bituminous coal industry. They are giving us the 
danger, despite the code, of a collapse of prices and then of a 
collapse of wages. The Darrow board never summoned me as a 
witness. I wish it had. The trouble in the bituminous coal industry 
right now is not too few tiny operators. It is too many. 


Thus Mr. Lewis. And the conclusion certainly seems to be 
that “price control” in the bituminous coal industry, in- 
stead of reducing the little fellows to being a memory, has 
expanded them to being a plague. 

A quite similar result has occurred in fact in Mr. Comp- 
ton’s lumber industry, where the code includes not only a 
scheme of “‘price-fixing” but a scheme for “allocating” a 
slice of business to every mill, efficient or inefficient, large or 
small. Fifteen hundred small sawmills have come back to 
life under the lumber code and two thousand more have 
applied for ‘‘allocations” and rebirth. 

I have the highest regard for the zeal of the Darrow board 
in listening to individual complaints from individual ag- 
grieved small business men and I have no doubt that in 
many instances these complaints have indicated wrongs 
that need to be rectified, but I do nevertheless wish that the 
Darrow board had gone statistical and had counted the 
noses of all the small business men in the country. I am con- 
fident that it would have found more such nases in the 
American business pie now than a year ago. 

And yet, though I think that much of Mr. Darrow’s 
critique of the NRA is wry-necked, I think that his recom- 
mendations—in present circumstances—have their heads 
fairly straight on their shoulders. Mr. Darrow is in favor of 
the restoration of competition, and he is in favor of progress 
into “socialization.” He wants the antitrust laws back, and 
he tells me that he is coming to believe that the Russians have 
in some ways a good idea. Walter Lippmann cannot see 
how Mr. Darrow can advocate both capitalistic competition 
and Russian communism. That is because Mr. Lippmann is 
a logician. Mr. Darrow is as wild as life. He seats himself at a 
certain angle to the problem and sees “competition” as 
preferable to NRA “control.”? He seats himself at another 
angle to the problem and sees “‘socialization”’ as preferable 


to NRA “control.” I fear I am even wilder than he. I can* 


conceive that we are headed toward an economic society in 
which we shall have ‘‘competition” and ‘“‘socialization”’ and 
NRA “control” in interlacing streaks. 
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I note that the NRA was highly suspicious of the “‘price- 
protection”? provisions of certain codes at the very moment 
when it authorized them. It felt that it had to authorize 
them in order to get the “‘reemployment”’ provisions of those 
codes. Yet it always—even before the appointment of the 
Darrow board—was on its way toward ultimately modifying 
or even eliminating the ‘“‘price-protection’”’ provisions in the 
codes of certain industries. 

Donald Richberg, chief counsel of the NRA, had a great 
deal to do with formulating the first steel code. He would 
never have got the code at all, with its vast reemployment of 
steel workers, if he had not been willing to consent to the 
clause whereby the Iron and Steel Institute was formally 
permitted to go to any manufacturer of steel products and 
call his prices of those products “‘unfair”’ and require him to 
make them “‘fair” in relation to the cost of production. But 
Mr. Richberg never liked that clause and in the new revised 
steel code he has been able to persuade the steel manufac- 
turers to forget it and leave it out. 

Meanwhile Dexter Keezer, chief economist of the Con- 
sumers’ Division of the NRA, a most virile and vigilant 
young man and a great enemy of “‘price-fixing,” has busied 
himself month after month in super-Darrow attacks upon 
almost every sort of “‘price-protection” idea brought to 
Washington by the representatives of code-seeking indus- 
tries. And Alexander Sachs, the first head of the NRA’s 
Research Division, was none too friendly in general to 
‘“price-protection” devices. Nor is Leon Henderson, the 
present head of that Division. 


ND why? Three main reasons, I think, have emerged. 
First. In certain industries the enforcement of “‘price- 
protection’”’ provisions has proved amazingly difficult. This 
has been utterly frankly stated by Gen. William N. Haskell, 
executive director of the code authority of the rayon and silk 
dyeing and printing industry. General Haskell says: ‘‘After 
practical experience with all concerns in the industry in an 
attempt to enforce these code provisions relating to price 
stabilizing, I am convinced that it is impracticable.” Similar 
conclusions have been reached by quite a few other code 
authority directors. 

Second. Artificially heightened prices seem to have 
tended in some industries toward producing that horrific 
thing called “consumer” resistance. This. has been noted in 
the retail industry where volume of sales—as contrasted 
with their dollar value—is often not much above the level of 
last year. Paul H. Nystrom, professor of marketing at 
Columbia University and a man of great practical experi- 
ence in retailing, has thereupon feelingly observed: ‘“The 
trend in retail sales points to an important fact that seriously 
needs the consideration of the code-makers of the country: 
namely, that while it is possible through association under 
the NRA to raise prices, there is nothing that can be set 
down in a code of fair competition that will make the con- 


-sumer buy.” This consideration is vital and casts doubt on 


that aspect of the recovery philosophy whereby it was 
thought that in order to get out of a depression you should 
take a long rope with a hook at the end of it and throw the 
hook up into the sky and fix it firmly there and then climb 
up the rope. The trouble seems to be that the sky is all full 
of that ‘‘consumer resistance.” 

Third. The “price-protection” devices in the codes have 
been operated primarily by the industries themselves with 
only a secondary and, in many cases, extremely inadequate 
supervision by responsible professional (Continued on page 349) 
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modify nature. We have been at it so many centuries, 

and on the whole so successfully that the standpatters 
have hardly a leg to stand on. But when you get over into the 
realm of human relations, into economics for instance, and 
propose new rules for the economic game in the interest of 
the many, then it is that you hear groans of dismay from 
those who in the past have made the rules and profited by 
their making. The daring, the courage, the inventiveness 
which man employed in discovering the most profitable 
relationship between man and nature, have no place, we are 
told, in the relationship between the individual and society. 
There are always people in every generation who, though 
they may not wholly approve the existing situation, are too 
timid to take any steps which might improve it. Frequently 
they conceal their timidity behind appeals to prejudices and 
appeals to dogmas which usually have nothing to do with 
the case. 

At the moment there is a great deal of discussion over the 
phrase ‘“‘economic planning.”’ Much of the discussion is 
silly. There are folks who seem to feel that we would dictate 
the planting of each tree, guide the course of each fibrous 
root through the soil, artificially pump the sap up through 
the tree, decide where each limb, branch, twig and leaf 
should grow. I can’t feel that these people actually believe 
that of us, but they would dearly like a majority of the 
voters to believe it. 

It is possible, however, and in the present situation in- 
escapable that some agency of society do whatever planning 
is necessary to prevent the suicide of society. It is possible, for 
instance, to determine the optimum number of trees that 
will thrive in a given area, and to employ those cultural 
methods which must be employed if the trees are to live and 
flourish. This would be done, please note, not only for the 
forest as a whole, but in order to develop the best possible 
crop of upstanding, rugged individuals. There are certain 
broad outlines of knowledge to guide us and to observe in 
order that rugged individualism may continue to express 
itself in ways that we all admire and profit by. 

Folks who look with abhorrence on planning should feel 
that nature’s method of handling trees—and everything 
else—before the white man came was ideal. The Indians in 
some respects did a better job of running this continent than 
we have done. But much as we may admire the situation 
which results in a primitive society under the law of un- 
fettered competition, we know that in a civilized state, in 
order to obtain the maximum of freedom, we must by com- 
mon agreement set certain boundaries to the free play of our 
selfishness. This does not mean that government is going to 
supervise every detail of every last little business; but merely 
that of necessity cer- 
tain rules bycommon 
assent will be agreed 
to. 

Whenever you 
have rules, you auto- 
matically impose a 
certain amount of 
regimentation. In a 
democracy, of course, 


Toes is not much resistance nowadays to attempts to 


The regimentation of democracy, says Secretary of Agricul- 
ture Wallace, is a truly American way out of the dilemma of 
depression. And the way farmers, particularly cotton-farmers, 
have gone about it is a fine example of self-imposed economic 
planning for the benefit of all. It’s a way to grow rugged in- 
dividualists of a kind who are concerned with social justice 


this regimentation is really self-imposed—when the demo- 
cratic processes, that is, are genuinely at work. Nevertheless 
it is possible to have a democracy in which the democratic 
processes are at work only some of the time—in times of 
crisis, for instance. At other times, in times of so-called 
normalcy, the democratic processes are frequently shelved in 
lieu of pressure politics and what may amount to economic 
oligarchy. That is, a relatively small group may impose its 
will on the majority under cover of very skillful propaganda 
and astute political maneuvering. 

As a consequence, we have regimentation growing out of 
tariffs worked out by businessmen sitting with representa- 
tives of the government behind closed doors; we have had 
regimentation through monetary policies worked out by 
bankers sitting with representatives of government behind 
closed doors; we have had the regimentation resulting from 
privileges granted to great corporate entities. At times it has 
almost seemed as if in support of these three kinds of regi- 
mentation there has been a regimentation of public opinion. 

This regimentation has gone on subtly and continually 
ever since the Civil War; to many it is as natural as the air 
they breathe. It has gone on so long that they think it is the 
normal course of events. 


EFORE we get out of this mess, it may eventually be 
necessary to have certain kinds of planning, but so far 
we have had practically nothing worthy of the name. We 
have been dealing with emergency measures with the rules 
of the game having to do with tariffs, monetary principles 
and the way in which corporate entities affect the national 
welfare. 

It happens that recently we have interpreted the rules of 
the game differently than they have been interpreted during 
the greater part of the last seventy years. That has been our 
sin. That is the reason why the Hoosier schoolmaster from 
Gary was picked up by the representatives of regimentation 
of a bygone age and built into a ten days’ wonder,—the hope 
being that, through subtle regimentation of public opinion, 
it might be possible to make it appear that the proponents 
of the New Deal, in their attempt to change the rules regard- 
ing tariffs, money and corporate influence, were striving to 
undermine the foundations of the Republic with com- 
munistic ideas. 

The"true enemies of the Republic are those organizers of 
public opinion and those politicians who knowingly and 
hypocritically endeavor to place the tag of communism on 
liberal democratic principles in order that they may gain 
votes or preserve inordinate profits. Personally I happen to 
have a profound abhorrence for many of the things for 
which the Communists stand. I detest the arousing of what 
amounts to religious 
fanaticism for na- 
tional or class inter- 
ests, and the building 
up of bitterness be- 
tween classes. I de- 
test these things, 
however, just as 
much in our own 
country as in foreign 
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countries. Those who try to arouse class interests, those who 
descend to appeals to blind prejudice, are playing the Com- 
munist game much more effectively than the Communists 
themselves have ever been able to play it in this country. 

The issue today is not whether we shall have rules for 
the economic game. We have always had rules, doubtless 
always will have. The real issue is, first, whether we want 
to change any of the rules, and 
second, who is to do the chang- 
ing. The issue was well expressed 
by my friend and associate, Rex 
Tugwell, when he said: 

Time will tell which in these times 
is the best American—he who be- 
lieves that the racketeering, the 
financial juggling, the exploitation 
of workers and consumers must be 
ended once for all and that the con- 
tinuity of industry must be definitely 
assured by whatever orderly political 
means can be found; or he who be- 
lieves it more important that some 
few insiders should be allowed to 
manipulate materials, natural forces 
and social institutions for their own 
good at the expense of all the rest. 
Which of these alternatives is really 
the regimentation about which so 
much has recently been heard? 
Which is closest to the democratic 
process? 

Incidentally, may I express 
the hope that this quotation from 
Rex ‘Tugwell’s writings will not 
be distorted. Only recently some 
of our most skilled regimenters of 
opinion succeeded in converting 
what Tugwell had intended as a 
skeptical essay on economic plan- 
ning, into an alleged demand for 
regimentation. I find that my 
own utterances have undergone 
strange distortions at the hands of three or four rather promi- 
nent journalists and/or politicians. Just after Christmas I 
began writing, and about February 1 the Foreign Policy 
Association published a small pamphlet entitled America 
Must Choose [see Survey Graphic, June, p. 239]. Certain 
persons, to serve selfish interests, have gone to astounding 
lengths to misrepresent and even to make flatly false state- 
ments about the position I took in that pamphlet. 

In the pamphlet I described three alternative courses for 
America, and pointed to disadvantages in all three. Those 
who have misrepresented me have quoted me as favoring 
the things I pointed out as disadvantages. They have quoted 
what I said about the extremely nationalistic course—which 
I definitely and clearly opposed—and have said that is 
what I advocated. The usual method has been to pick out 
{from its context some sentence in which I described policies 
or means which I disapprove, and to quote this as something 
which I approve. In some cases these critics went further. 
Theodore Roosevelt, Jr., is quoted in a widely-printed As- 
sociated Press dispatch as saying: ‘‘Mr. Wallace stated pub- 


licly that if the present schemes in Washington are to work . 


there must be a ‘controlled’ public opinion.” I did not make 
any such statement, publicly or privately. 
The whole purpose of the pamphlet was to appeal for the 
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widest possible public discussion of the various paths that 
are open to us as a nation. Let me quote three entire para- 
graphs, one from page three, and two from the final page, 
thirty-three: 


Nothing in this pamphlet is to be taken as final. There can be no 
final answer to our present difficulties; there can hardly be even a 
satisfactory tentative answer until we decide which way we want to 
go. That question should be debated 
throughout America, and on the 
highest possible plane. It should be 
debated in Congress, in public for- 
ums, in city and in country school- 
house meetings in every state. This 
time, our course must not be decided 
behind closed doors, either in Wash- 
ington or on Wall Street. The people 
must be let in on the problem. This 
time, let us open the doors and de- 
bate our future course throughout 
the length and breadth of the land. 

I should like to see the campaign 
for a middle-ground policy con- 
ducted as a campaign of reason, 
with millions of personal contacts 
and arguments, man to man. The 
opposition will be bitter and power- 
ful; but I am convinced that the 
time has come for the great body of 
Americans to formulate a long-time 
trading program for this country 
which they are willing to stand be- 
hind, no matter how plausible the 
appeals of special pleaders. 

I lean to the international solu- 
tion. But it is no open and shut 
question. It needs study, and above 
all dispassionate discussion. Unfor- 
tunately, those arguments which 
appeal to fear, to suspicion of neigh- 
bor nations, to narrow self-interest, 
and to ingrained hatred of change 
are the arguments which will be 
most loudly invoked. I want to see 
the whole question examined by our 


people in a new spirit. 


It seems to me that there is reflected in those three para- 
graphs an extraordinary reliance upon the democratic 
processes to which this Nation always has been committed 
in theory, and to a considerable degree in practice. It is a 
call to an intense renewal of the process of discussion. 

If there is any “‘regimenting/of opinion”? in this, it is the 
regimentation that is the essence of democracy—the wide 
discussion, the considered popular judgment, the prepon- 
derant agreement that leads to determination of settled 
policy. When a majority finally imposes its will upon a 
minority, the minority opinion is thus regimented. That is 
democracy. This is what we have always had in matters of 
large importance. It is what I hope we shall always have 
in the future. The only element of difference is in the need 
now for such firm agreement as will make it possible to 
carry over certain basic policies from administration to 
administration. 

The only real danger to the democratic principle of de- 
termination by popular judgment is the danger that dis- 
cussion will be too much of the sort that these people have 
been conducting who misrepresent and falsify. If discussion 
is to have greatest value it should be honest discussion. 
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There can be great difference of opinion between people 
who are honest, sincere and intelligent. It is not difference 
of opinion that threatens democratic processes; it is pettiness, 
trickiness and unfairness. Let us have willingness to consider 
all that is involved in every possible alternative course for 
the years ahead; let us debate the points with vigor, with 
insight and with sincerity in every community and in every 
household. In this is vitalized democracy; in this is the hope 
for a solution that is the best solution of which we as a people 
are capable. 

Those who talk most about regimentation usually refer to 
the Bankhead Bill, which was recently passed by Congress. 
Probably I have more fear of regimentation than 90 percent 
of the people. I trust you will vigorously oppose the appli- 
cation of regimentation to the products of the North and 
West unless and until you have indicated, as did the farmers 
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of the South, that 95 percent of you are in favor of the use of 
centralized governmental control for purposes which you 
understand and approve. 

At the same time it must be remembered that the farmers 
of the South have an extraordinarily cooperative attitude 
toward the great cotton crop. They seem to come closer to 
unanimity of opinion on certain fundamental principles 
concerning their great staple than farmers in other sections 
have yet done. They are willing to try out the Bankhead Bill 
for one year and to renew it for a second year in case two 
thirds of them vote for it, and I am sure that we in the De- 
partment of Agriculture will do our best to enable the south- 
ern cotton-farmers to make a success of their efforts along 
this line. But I want to urge the farmers of the West and 
North not to start doing a similar thing with wheat, corn or 
hogs or any other of our great northern staples until we have 
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at least had an opportunity to benefit by the results of this 
southern experiment. 

There is a reason for addressing these remarks particu- 
larly to wheat growers. We have made but a small beginning 
in solving the wheat surplus problem, and there will be sug- 
gestions in coming months, I have no doubt, that some new 
course be taken. 

During the past year a large part of our efforts has gone 
toward burying the mistakes of the Farm Board. Beginning 
in 1930 the Farm Board attempted and was successful in 
holding the price of wheat in the United States above parity, 
Chicago wheat in one period being as much as 23 cents above 
Liverpool. In other words, the Farm Board was successful 
in keeping our wheat at a price so high as to further curtail 
exports. In spite of some sales of Farm Board wheat abroad, 
our net exports declined from 142 million bushels in 1928-29 
to 32 million bushels in 1932-33. Our carryover increased 
from 247 million bushels in 1929 to nearly 389 million 
bushels in 1933. 


Ape wheat farmers may have felt that they were facing an 
extraordinarily difficult situation in 1930 and 1931, but 
the Farm Board and the then secretary of agriculture told 
the truth when they said that the situation at that time 
would have been much worse if it had not been for their 
activities. I agreed at that time to the truth of their state- 
ments and I agree to it again today. These so-called ortho- 
dox, standpat Republicans sincerely thought they could 
defy the laws of supply and demand; and so they apparently 
could, as long as the $500 million held out and elevator 
storage space was available. Unfortunately other countries 
labored under similar delusions and the more the different 
countries tried to support the price of wheat, the worse the 
trouble became. 

When this administration came into power on March 4, 
1933, the farm price of wheat was 32 cents, and the carryover 
as of July 1, 1933 promised to be at least 360 million 
bushels,—three times the normal. Our net exports of wheat 
for the marketing year 1932 were running at an annual rate 
of only 32 million bushels, or one fifth the normal. The Presi- 
dent in his speech at Topeka, Kansas, in September of 1932 
had committed himself to a plan which would not involve 
the public treasury in the same way the Farm Board had, 
a plan which would make the laws of supply and demand 
work for farmers within the limits of justice to other 
classes. 

During the present year, largely because the 1933 wheat 
crop was only 527 million bushels, the smallest in forty years 
and 300 million bushels below average, and partly because 
of speculation and the President’s monetary program—the 
price of wheat at Chicago has been 15 to 20 cents above 
Liverpool. 

The: prospect of this small crop during the first quarter of 
1933 strengthened our prices in relation to Liverpool and 
during the second week of April, when the small crop be- 
came a certainty, our prices bounced up above Liver- 
pool prices and have kept that unusual relation ever 
since. 

Human beings in the United States consume about 
500 million bushels of wheat, about 75 million bushels are 
used for seed on present acreage levels, and about 50 million 
bushels are normally used as feed. In other words, our nor- 
mal domestic consumption is around 625 million bushels. 
This year, partly as a result of our acreage-control program, 
and partly because of unfavorable weather in the Southwest, 
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the total yield promises to be only 700 million bushels’, 
which would mean that if our carryover of July 1, 1935 is to 
be held down to 250 million bushels, or twice the normal, it 
will be necessary for us during the ensuing year to export 
about 100 million bushels. I realize, of course, if the ex- 
ceedingly dry weather continues in the Dakotas that the 
spring wheat crop may be sufficiently short so that only small 
exports may be necessary in order to avoid increasing the 
carryover as of July 1, 1935, materially beyond the expected 
carryover as of July 1 this year of about 265 million bushels. 

Burying the heritage of the Federal Farm Board is dic- 
tated by the permanent and genuine interest of agriculture. 
It is in the interests of wheat growers that the channels of 
trade be kept clear so that their wheat can move normally 
in export. Blockade of these channels, resulting from the 
accumulation of immense wheat stocks which always follows 
a Farm Board price-fixing experiment, causes immense loss 
to the farmers which far overbalances any temporary price 
benefits. 

Aggravated as it was by loss of our world markets due to 
our transition from a debtor to a creditor nation, by foreign 
tariff walls and decline in world demand, the aftermath of 
the Farm Board experiment has been punishment for the 
wheat farmers. We want to avoid inviting a repetition of 
that punishment in the future. Hence no repetition of that 
stabilization experiment is to be expected. 

But this administration has done and will do its utmost to 
lighten the penalties of that experiment, so that the transi- 
tion from the unsound surplus condition created by the 
Farm Board to a sound export relationship and healthy 
balance of supply with demand can be made gradually and 
at the least cost to the wheat growers. 

For meeting the inevitable adjustments left to us, we have 
the Agricultural Adjustment Act. This Act makes it possible 
to move on the problem from three directions, supplemented 
by a fourth: 


First, the Act has made possible the cooperation of farmers ina 
sign-up for reduction of acreage. This sign-up will reduce this 
year’s crop greatly, cutting down surpluses instead of piling them 
up as formerly was done. 

Second, through benefit payments to those who cooperate, the 
income of farmers on the domestic part of their crop can be 
supplemented. Or if some force beyond the farmer’s control, 
such as drought or flood, ruins his crop, he still has the benefit 
payment as a form of partial crop insurance since these pay- 
ments are based on past rather than current production. 

Third, we can employ the export provisions of the Act as we did 
in 1933 through the Pacific wheat agreement to stimulate ship- 
ments during the transition period. 

The fourth and supplementary activity is our leadership in 
bringing about the World Wheat Agreement, and participation 
in the international conference which we hope will result in bring- 
ing the world wheat price up at least part way toward meeting the 
American price. 


UR Act makes possible an adjustment of benefit pay- 
ments to offset adjustments in price. Indications are 

that this year we will have considerably larger benefit pay- 
ments. Among the possibilities would be the use of 4 or 5 
cents of this amount to keep wheat exports moving within our 
90-million-bushel quota under the world wheat agreement. 
Those are the methods, opened to us by the Adjustment 


“Act, with which we can cope with the gravities of the hang- 


1 This was the estimate prevailing in April when Secretary Wallace wrote these re- 
marks. In the next sentence, however, he refers to the possibility of continuing dry 
weather in the Dakotas and the short crop which would then result. The dry weather 
and the short crop, it so happens, have both come to pass.—The Editors. 
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over surplus. I ask you to contrast these methods with the 
alternatives we would have to face if there were no such Act. 
Without the Act, there would be only two possibilities— 
either the inexorable restriction of wheat farmers’ plantings 
under the sheer force of big surplus and little price, or else 
continuation of stabilization and correspondingly greater 
ruin when it finally had to end. 

Let me point out, however, how successful the present 
program can be in completely burying the mistakes of the 
Farm Board during the next two or three years if you only 
give it an opportunity. During the past six months various 
people who have not bothered to look up the facts have 
claimed that the wheat plan was being seriously embarrassed 
because the farmers who had not signed up were increasing 
their acreage. As a matter of fact, it is perfectly all right for 
these farmers to do so provided our wheat is priced so that 
we can make the necessary exports, and provided we levy 
the full amount of the processing tax and distribute the 
money thus collected to the farmers who do cooperate. I am 
wondering if the nonsigning farmers who increased their 
wheat acreage last fall are going to congratulate themselves 
when they sell their wheat this July and August. They will 
have no benefit check coming to them. They have no right 
to one. We have given them an opportunity to sign up again 
this spring. It is their privilege to refuse to sign. They have 
doubtless given the whole matter careful consideration and 
have reached a conclusion as to what was sound for them 
and the country. I certainly do not want in any way to stir 
up prejudice against them. I merely wish to point out that 
their action will not embarrass the wheat plan or the 550,000 
producers who are cooperating in it. The wheat plan is 
destined to work surprisingly well once the mistakes of the 
Farm Board and other obstructions are out of the way and 
we can go ahead and export what surplus we have in a 
normal manner. 

I think I realize as well as anyone the difficulties in the 
voluntary production-control plan as it has been developed 
for wheat, cotton, corn and hogs, and tobacco, but I have 
enough faith in the inventiveness and the cooperativeness of 
the American farmer to believe that these difficulties can in 
time be overcome. Certainly one of the most impressive 
achievements in the United States has been the administra- 
tion, by the farmers themselves, of these adjustment pro- 
grams within the counties. They have come up against the 
toughest of problems, and they have solved them themselves. 
They have settled problems which could not have been 
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settled by any government agent, and surely that is a test of 
democracy; at the same time, the adjustment plan as a 
whole could not have been inaugurated without the use of 
the centralizing power of the federal government. And so 
long as that centralizing power is at the service of all the 
people, rather than a powerful few, that too is a measure of 
democracy. 
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ECENTLY the first stage in the corn-hog adjustment 
program has been completed, and the county-produc- 
tion-control associations are getting a taste of the same sort 
of problems the wheat folks were up against last fall. The 
impressive thing, however, is that well over a million 
corn-hog producers have signed up in a cooperative effort 
to adjust their production to world demand, and that in 
that sign-up compaign approximately 100,000 farmers 
freely and voluntarily gave of their services. When that can 
happen, the possibilities of an organized agriculture are 
brighter than they have been in many a long year. 

Shortsighted, selfish and cynical people see nothing in 
these adjustment programs but the benefit payments. I 
would not minimize the life-saving values of those payments 
to farmers in times like these, not to mention their influence 
in putting city wage earners back to work producing the 
goods which farmers want to buy. But to my mind the 
benefit payment is not the most significant feature of the 
whole program. We have reason to believe that more and 
more farmers are looking beyond the government check to 
the heart of agriculture’s adjustment problem, as well as to 
their own production schedules; and that they are beginning 
to see in the Adjustment Act at least the first crude effort to 
fashion that social machinery which every national admin- 
istration since the War has agreed must be provided if the 
American farmer was ever to get a new deal. 

This social machinery is unquestionably a change in the 
rules of the game insofar as the farmer is concerned. It says 
that the old rule of dog-eat-dog, of farming your neighbor 
out of existence, is neither sound for agriculture nor for the 
nation as a whole. It says that if any of our precious heritage 
from the countryside is to be preserved, a new rule must be 
fashioned which puts a limit on individual selfishness. And 
finally, this new social machinery says that the exploitation 
of one group in the population by another must give way 
not to class warfare, but to that balance between our major 
producing groups which is dictated both by sound economics 
and social justice. 


A PRAYER 


BY BEN FINGER, JR. 


HEN, spite of truth, I see that people do 
The narrow things they are accustomed to; 
When I see Man deny his will’s behest 
To look for certainty, to look for rest 
In habits and traditions which are gone, 
Forgetting that the universe moves on; 
When I see shaping Man, the very sum 
Of all Life was or is or will become, 
Unhappy, dull, unequal—yet afraid 
Of precedents that other ages made; 
When I observe how constantly Man makes 


The same adjustments and the same mistakes, 
Hand guided by the past, sluggish and slow, 
Unmindful of the highest law—to Grow; 
When I see smallness rife, and merit rare 

I make for all humanity a prayer: 

God, help us be as palimpsests to art! 

The past which is upon us at the start 

We have retraced with cautious hands untried; 
We have forgot the universe is wide. 

Help us rewrite the scrolls again and bring 
An end to hate, injustice, suffering. 


WHEN TILLAGE BEGINS 
OTHER ARTS FOLLOW 


It took the depression to restore the farmer to a place in the American 
scene, and it was not until 1930 that Grant Wood, of Cedar Rapids, 
lowa, painter of farm-life, emerged from obscurity. His canvas of a 
farm-couple, called American Gothic, then exhibited at the Art 
Institute of Chicago, which later acquired it, became the sensation of 
the show. It was called “one of the finest records of Americana that 
has ever been painted."” American Gothic has been loaned to many 
exhibitions since that time and is undoubtedly the best known of re- 
cent American paintings. Grant Wood was thirty-eight years old 
when he was ‘‘discovered.’’ He had been painting lowa country 
scenes and a few murals for lowa buildings before that time; he has 
gone on painting them since. Lately, as chairman of the regional com- 
mittee for lowa, he has been directing a group of PWA artists in the 
execution of his design for a mural for lowa State College, a mural 
inspired by Daniel Webster's statement: When tillage begins, the 
other arts follow. His design for the Dinner for Threshers, two parts of 
which are reproduced below, is a fine project that deserves a wall 


Courtesy Whitney Museum, 


Dinner for Threshers (panel 1). Drawing for a Mural 
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Mural panels for the 
Library of lowa 
State College made 
by Grant Wood and 


his associates under 


Public Works of Art 


Dinner for Threshers (panel 3), By Grant Wood 


IN THE LAND OF THE FREE 


BY FRED HENDERSON 


new historic hour of decision as to the basic principles 

on which your state is founded. For I take it that your 
Fourth of July is something more to you than the anniver- 
sary of an event in eighteenth-century history. It would be a 
meaningless celebration if it did not express a living spirit 
with a vital significance in human affairs here and now. 
With every Independence Day you issue afresh your Declara- 
tion and pledge of what America stands for in human 
purpose and outlook. 

The Declaration of Independence was much more than 
the setting-up of a separate apparatus of government. It 
announced a new philosophy of government. Behind the new 
institution of government was the dynamic of a new concept 
of relationship to human life from which alone any such 
institution can derive a valid authority. Against all the tradi- 
tions and precedents of a world of arbitrary rule over sub- 
jected people, it proclaimed that institutions of government 
do not exist for the profit of governors, but only for the life, 
happiness and well-being of the governed; and can have no 
valid authority other than the authority of the governed 
people themselves in pursuance of their right to life, happi- 
ness and well-being. 

So it is that there are certain quite fundamental things I 
am to put to you in conclusion of my series of articles. By 
way of introduction to them I must return for a moment to 
what I said last month [Survey Graphic, June, p. 287] about 
the mental reaction to the facts of the economic situation 
which I found prevalent in America; for it goes, I think, very 
much to the roots of any real understanding. 

One’s first superficial impression in moving about among 
the polyglot human life in the United States is that there is 
no such thing as typical Americanism; that you have not 
yet begun to be a people in any vital or organic sense, with a 
cultural inheritance of common association and experience 
revealing itself in such characteristics of mind and outlook 
as to make ‘“‘American” a word of real defining significance. 
But as my contacts widened in range and deepened in inti- 
macy, the falseness of that impression became very apparent. 
Obvious, and at first sight misleading, as are the differences 
of outlook and racial temperament between Americans and 
Americans, there is a characteristic way of appraising life, 
with real defining significance in it, quite unmistakably 
manifest in the reaction of American thought to the material 
facts of the economic situation; contrasting sharply with the 
generally prevalent European reaction to what is essentially 
the same set of 
provocations, 

Talking with 
Americans, whether 
in mass audiences or 
individually, after a 
long experience of 
similar European 
contacts, brought 
this difference out 
very plainly. Both, I 
repeat, are facing ex- 
actly the same trou- 
ble. When you strip 
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An Independence Day message to Americans concluding the 
series of articles this English engineer and economist has writ- 
ten on his impressions of the United States. Here he found 
evidence of a ‘‘great renewal of that direct primitive instinct 
for realities’’ which, to his mind, the European races we came 
from have lost; but he finds us confronted in the present crisis 
for the first time with the ‘general challenge of a reduction 
of life to resourcelessness.”” The way out as the author of 
The Economic Consequences of Power Production sees it. 


it of all the irrelevant accessories of local color, what it 
amounts to is just this—that the peoples of the world are 
being disabled from getting into use and consumption the 
things they all need and can quite readily produce in plenty. 
But when one puts that common provocation in precisely 
the same language to American and to European audiences, 
the response is wholly unlike. One has to engage in a great 
deal of labored reasoning about it before the ordinary 
European audience sees anything in it more than a normal 
condition of things in whose normal working certain ec- 
centric variations from standard are for the moment appar- 
ent; while almost universally American audiences show an 
instinctive perception, prompt and hilarious, of the essential 
absurdity of what is happening. There is no mistaking the 
different attitude of mind about it; the different standard of 
judgment and of values brought to bear upon the facts. 


NE gets, I think, the clue to it in the physical circum- 

stances of your land itself, and in the background of 
experience against which you see all these things. America 
has been peopled by pioneering. You have made the land 
your habitat by moving out in tides of new settlement into 
its original wildness and taking possession of the natural 
resources there, unchallenged in your access to them by any 
but the natural difficulties and obstructions. You have, as a 
people, got from that a sense of the real things; an instinctive 
perception, born of these experiences, that the only basic 
reality in any economic situation, however complicated, is 
in natural resources and what human effort can make of 
them. 

The average European does not see things in that natural 
realist way at all. He has to release his mind from the re- 
straints and the warping of uncounted centuries of estab- 
lished tradition, before he can begin to think of himself as 
having any right of entry to the natural resources and op- 
portunities of his habitat. He sees all these things against an 
immemorial background of feudal powers and established 
lordships over himself and the world he lives in. To imagine 
his world without these lordships, or his own natural title to 
live in it as anything other than their requirement for his 
services, involves a challenge to the inertia of all his racial 
experience. He takes them for granted as the natural order 
of human living; and only such explanations of, or projects 
for, dealing with the current difficulties of his life as fit into 
that framework and continue to take it for granted, are 
really intelligible to him. Going without the things he needs 
in the midst of an 
abundance of them 
does not strike him 
as a self-evident ab- 
surdity. He may, and 
does, clamor on oc- 
casion for a little 
more copious falling 
of crumbs from the 
main table; but the 
essential relation to 
and dependence 
upon the overlord- 
ships of life, the class 
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corollaries to them in basic social structure, remain axio- 
matic for him. 

The circumstances in which their country was populated 
and settled meant, in the quality of life for the American 
people, a great renewal of that direct primitive instinct for 
realities which the European races they came from had 
lost ages previously; and a century of developing capitalism 
has not been able to devitalize this greatest of the modern 
historic rejuvenations of human life. In the Old World, 
capitalism established itself on an existing tradition of class 
servitude. It had at its disposal to begin with a devitalized 
mass mind already degraded to its requirements. But it has 
only been able to put the thinnest crust of that Old World 
class devaluation of human life over the mind of America; 
and the native American instinct for realities is still strong 
and vital enough for its habit of thought to break through 
on any real provocation. 

And it is only now, for the first time in American capitalist 
development, that the provocation has come to full ex- 
pression. There has never before in your economy been that 
general challenge of a reduction of life to resourcelessness 
which the present crisis has put up to you. Individuals and 
local communities have had to face it; but if the worse came 
to the worst there has always hitherto been an American 
consciousness of the open frontier and the pioneering op- 
portunity for escape. The thing has now become a closed 
circle; for ‘the first time in your history you find yourselves 
completely hemmed in by it. The entire working life of 
America stands now relegated to the status which capitalism 
imposes upon the working life of mankind everywhere,— 
that of having no accredited right to live, amid the vast 
resources of a world overflowing with plenty, except as a 
source of profit and service to the lordships established over 
those resources. And to that situation you have come at the 
crisis of the economic period in history when the supplanting 
of human service by non-human powers as the physical 
energy of production has developed to the stage at which 
these lordships can no longer profitably utilize your serv- 
ices; when the work of production, engagement in which is 
your only title to live, can be done with less and less re« 
quirement for you. 


: your Declaration of Independence stands for anything 
that is still alive in America, it is to this tribunal you have 
to bring for judgment the power which has now got your 
life completely in its net. For what reality can there be in 
your Fourth of July while the new feudalism—the lordship 
which capitalism has set up over all your opportunities to 
live—remains established as your institution of economic 
government; with its call on his service for its own profit as 
the American citizen’s only permitted footing in life? I 
heard a group of these our governors discussing unem- 
ployment one evening in the lounge of a Pittsburgh hotel. 
“Damn these fellows,” said one of them. ‘“They’re scrap; 
there’s millions of them we shall never have any possible 
use for in a power age; and we can’t either shoot them or 
leave them to starve.” What significance remains in your 
Declaration of Independence when, as a footnote to its talk 
of life, liberty and the pursuit of happiness, the status of 
American citizens in relation to the governing economy of 
their lives can be thus quite accurately defined? 

It is a fact of tremendous import, not only to America 
itself but to the world, that in confronting such a situation 
your characteristic Americanism is a realist mentality that 
does not mistake human devices and the artificial procedures 
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of a class society for natural laws and compulsions as the 
European does. My Wisconsin farmer friend, with his 
abrupt questioning as to where in hell property and finance 
get their right to stand between a community and the 
things it can produce for itself in plenty, is typical. How 
typical can perhaps be best illustrated by President Roose- 
velt’s translation of precisely the same idea out of the 
vernacular into the studied language of responsible states- 
manship: ‘‘We are at the threshold of a fundamental change 
in our economic thought. In the future we are going to think 
less about the producer and more about the consumer. 
. . . The millions who are in want will not stand by silently 
forever while the things to satisfy their needs are within 
easy reach.” ! 
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HAT is America, the authentic America, speaking; the 

characteristic American habit of mind which I have here 
been trying to define as it impressed itself upon me in my 
contacts with it. And in the readjustment of the world’s 
economic life now impending, I cannot see the sacred 
pontifical interdicts of the old order of things—the solemn 
taboos about financial necessity, the property-title incanta- 
tions put up to mankind as valid reasons why we should go 
without the things we can make—I cannot see them getting 
away with it easily by moral overawe against such a mentality. 

If, however, this instinctive sense of what are the ultimate 
realities in economics is to be constructively effective in 
American life, it is with its practical implications that we 
must concern ourselves. It is all to the good—is indeed 
vitally essential—that we should, to begin with, clearly 
grasp the fact that the only reality in any economic situation 
is in natural resources and what human effort can make of 
them. But that, while it enables you to see your final ob- 
jective quite plainly as the getting of the real things to 
consumers without let or hindrance, only states your prob- 
lem for you. It does not solve it. The immediately urgent 
practical thing is a clear understanding of what this realism 
implies in social structure and in economic procedure. 

And that is not an easy task. It makes big demands upon 
the intelligence of a people; for it involves very fundamental 
challenges to many things which, in the current thought of 
the times, are not regarded as open to challenge. My own 
rule in economic research is a very simple one, but I believe 
it gives the only effective guidance through the labyrinth 
of economic illusions which beset us on this task. It is, 
never to allow any economic formula or method of ac- 
countancy to get past one’s mind without presenting its 
credentials. That is to say, without relating itself in the 
clearest precision to the real things in human activity and 
the actual movement of goods of which it purports to be an 
accounting. I find that to be a pretty effective test; a sort of 
photo-electric eye, for detecting illusions and throwing out 
counterfeits. But it does bring one up against very funda- 
mental challenges to existing procedure, especially in regard 
to the monetary and finance operations of the system. 

That is where the main illusions congregate. If we were 
dealing with a direct procedure by which our real available 
resources—‘‘within easy reach,” as Mr. Roosevelt so truly 
says—were being seized and put out of our reach behind 
actual material barriers, we would see what was happening 
plainly enough; and we should probably have those fences 
down quite promptly. But the thing is not done in that 
direct and open way of brigandage. The real things are not 
so much being seized away from us as computed away by a 


1Looking Forward, by Franklin D. Roosevelt. John Day. Chapter 2, pp. 49-51. 
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procedure of ringing the changes in respect of costs and 
prices and values in the finance and monetary accountancy 
of the system. And that is very much more difficult to see in 
its real character; because the implications of the finance 
of a system which is established as the basic existing social 
structure of life are so universally and subtly diffused 
throughout the whole social economy that, without very 
close and penetrative scrutiny, they are not perceived to be 
its implications at all, but present themselves for general 
acceptance as the natural order of things in any scheme of 
human living. 


Wie the existing system we are in complete de- 
pendence upon those ways of carrying on our activities 
which are indicated by such finance conceptions as “‘financ- 
ing production,” ‘“‘advances of credit” and “costs of pro- 
duction.” They are the invariable and only operative pro- 
cedures for effecting the movement of real things; and they 
become accepted in current thought as basic necessary 
computations in human affairs. A pretty close scrutiny of 
the facts is required to dispel that illusion and to reveal 
them for what they actually are—accounting devices re- 
lated only to the requirements of this particular social 
structure, and without any meaning or validity whatever in 
relation to other conceptions of human life than that of 
which the existing social structure is the expression. 

The new realist conception of human life, with its con- 
sumer-economics outlook and its insistence upon the direct 
satisfaction of the needs of life as the dominant purpose to 
be served in the management of the world’s resources, makes 
all these existing finance and monetary accountancies 
obsolete. For they are the accountancies of another purpose 
than that altogether; a purpose which is the direct negation 
of the consumer purpose; the purpose of implementing 
property claims over all output against the community’s 
right of usage and consumption. The formula for under- 
standing in this matter is, I think, quite simple and incon- 
trovertible. It is this: That money, and all the finance 
procedure by which money is created, issued and permitted 
to be used, is never anything other than an accountancy of 
the actual property rights which are distinctive of the 
particular social structure in which the money is functioning. 
There is nothing real about it at all; it is simply a method of 
reckoning and measurement applied, not to the real things 
themselves, but to the property titles which have been 
established over real things in any given social organization; 
and is the most unintelligible nonsense imaginable outside 
its relation to those property titles. 

How deep and fundamental this challenge of consumer- 
economics is to the finance conceptions which are taken to 
be axiomatic in our existing economic procedure, can best 
be demonstrated not by abstract argument, but by putting 
the finance accountancy to the realist test. What do such 
concepts as “credit” or ‘costs of production” represent in 
the natural course of producing and distributing real 
things? Such a scrutiny reveals them conclusively as nothing 
but methods of computing’ property titles and debt claims 
into the reckoning by way of excluding the working life of the 
world from any direct right of usage of the output of the 
world’s activities. 

For purposes of this test, I take the finance conception of 
“costs of production”; 
the most grotesque of these accountancy illusions, but also 
because scrutiny of it penetrates most directly to the core of 
the matter—to the conflict in regard to the philosophy and 
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appraisement of human life itself which underlies all the 
present controversy about economic forms and procedures. 

Looking beyond the accountancy to the actual movement 
and usage of real things of which it professes to be an ac- 
counting, all costs of production will be seen, on scrutiny, to 
be nothing other than the use and consumption of existing 
supplies which goes on while the users and consumers are 
engaged in producing further supplies for the future; this 
current use and consumption of the results of past production 
being accounted as costs of the future output. And this 
accounting of current consumption as a “‘cost’’ is the most 
fantastic absurdity. Let us look at it closely for a moment, 
and see. 

I take it that when we speak of getting down to realities, 
what we finally mean is this: that nothing in the mere 
mechanism of our affairs, no institution or procedure, noth- 
ing exterior to ourselves, nothing whatever but the attain- 
ment that comes of all these things in the quality of human 
life itself, is the reality; the purpose which alone gives sense 
or meaning to any economic activity. Get hold of that, and 
the grotesque absurdity of computing the sustainment of 
human life as a cost of producing inanimate goods, posi- 
tively leaps out at you. In any economy which has this 
reality of human life as the purpose of its activities, ob- 
viously there is and there can be no such thing as a “cost of 
production.’” What we consume is not a cost of what we 
produce, but the end to which we produce it; the use and 
consumption being the assured and realized gain we gather 
in from all production; the gain of the sustainment and 
constant renewal of life, which is the creative antithesis to 
any concept of cost. 

It is not the production of goods, if we stop short at that 
stage, that enriches us, but their consumption; the entering 
of the goods into our lives. In themselves, and until they 
have become life for us by our usage of them, the goods are 
no more wealth than if they were nonexistent. The only 
final production of wealth, which is literally well-being, that 
comes of all production of goods is this creative sustainment 
of constantly renewed life and happiness in mankind; the 
act of consumption and usage being the effective creative 
stage in the whole process by which things exterior to our- 
selves are transformed into our own being and survival; the 
final stage of real production to which all the preparatory 
goods stages lead up, and in which alone they come to any 
completed purpose in production. 


Gok es, it in relation to the perfectly sound distinction 
which is made in ordinary goods-production between 
intermediate and final products. The production of any 
consumable thing, any final product, goes back and back 
along many lines and through many stages of preparatory 
and equipment activity. One of the preliminaries, for ex- 
ample, to the gathering in of a wheat crop is the manufacture 
of drilling and harvesting machinery. Such machines have 
no purpose which stops short at themselves. They are 
intermediate products, whose only purpose is to enter into 
further products. They do not pass out from the producing 
system for consumption in their own form as machines. By 
the time they are used up and have disappeared in that 
form, they will have passed out to consumers in the form of 
the wheat supplies into whose production they have entered. 

But is the wheat itself any more a final product, the 
achievement of a final purpose in itself, than the tractor or 
the harvester was? Obviously not. Just as the only function 
of the tractor was to disappear in the service of producing 
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wheat, so in its turn the only function of the wheat is to 
disappear in the service of producing the vigor and the sur- 
vival of human life. The only final product 1s human life; and 
the final process in that production is the consumption 
which transforms into human life all this raw material of 
goods-products preparatory to it. 

And this is not a figure of speech. It is the reality, and the 
only reality, of production; the single, central, substantial 
reality in human economy; cut off from which all the pre- 
ceding and preparatory things become meaningless and 
unreal, and all the accumulations of goods-products up to 
that point a mass of dead, aborted, useless things which 
have stopped short of the real purpose of production. 

That stopping short of the only real purpose in goods 
production is what happens in our existing economy. 
Wealth production is taken to be completed with the re- 
ceipt of the goods into the property system. The remaining 
vital stage in real production, the building-up of human life 
by using the goods, does not enter into the property reckon- 
ing as a purpose in production at all. It is relegated to an- 
other category altogether; the category of costs which the 
property system has to incur in getting the goods produced. 

The gap thus created between goods-products and the 
fulfilment of the natural purpose of their production cannot, 
of course, be left entirely unbridged. The physical facts of 
life make it compulsory—auntil such good time as a com- 
plete robot can be devised capable of performing all goods- 
producing activities without the costly human drawback of 
having to be fed—that sustenance should be passed across, 
an unavoidable cost, to keep labor in being for producing 
goods. But the human life thus kept in existence does not 
enter into the reckoning as the ultimate wealth for which 
all the goods are preparatory. The whole accountancy of 
costs and prices is the procedure by which human life is 
struck out of the reckoning in that character, and entered 
up instead as a burden the property system has to carry, a 
drain upon its resources, a thing to which it must sharply 
apply its standing order as to expenditure, ‘“‘Keep costs 
down.” 

And with that, we should begin to see something of the 
fundamental conflict involved in any real grapple with the 
world’s economic confusions. For what we get down to 
when we examine the economic procedure is, as you see, a 
conflict as to the basic purpose for carrying on the world’s 
working activities, the basic purpose of production in rela- 
tion to human life. 


lee normal sane mind instinctively rejects any other than 
a production-for-use purpose in our working activities; 
the notion of a world devoting its resources and energies to 
other ends than serving human needs does not make sense, 
and cannot be fitted into any rational concept of life at all. 
And when, as in this reasoning about ‘‘costs of production,” 
we keep our minds directly focused on the natural facts and 
the actual requirements of mankind as the only valid deter- 
minants of economic policy, it is precisely that irrationality 
-which leaps out at us in such an accountancy. Quite ob- 
viously, the essential purpose of an economic system which 
thus reckons the satisfactions of human life as a burden of 
expense inflicted upon it, must be a purpose other than 
providing those satisfactions. And it is in strictest conformity 
with such an accountancy that the system should, as in fact 
it does, work out everywhere, as a general disablement of 
the world’s people from using and consuming the things 
they need urgently and can produce plentifully. 
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The challenge thus raised is not merely on points of 
economic procedure. It goes profoundly deeper; to the 
groundwork of essential purpose on which all the procedure 
is based. It is a challenge to the central principle of action, 
the governing purpose, in our existing economy. . . . The 
existing economy, in short, does not produce for use, but for 
the creation of property rights over all output against the 
community’s right to use them. And within that property 
framework, the finance accountancy which, as we have 
seen, is mere gibberish in any rational concept of how human 
needs and the world’s material resources stand related to 
one another, becomes a quite intelligible and accurate 
accountancy of what happens. 


HE only economic reality is in natural resources and 

human effort applied to them. The sustenance and en- 
largement of human life is dependent absolutely on what 
mankind can make of natural materials and _ fertilities. 
There is no other source to draw upon. . . . And the basic 
fact in the capitalist social structure is that the natural 
resources thus essential to life are private property, to which 
the general community has no accredited right to apply its 
energies in production. 

Mankind, however, does not live upon unworked natural 
resources, but upon what applied energy can produce from 
them. The lordships established over natural resources must 
have producing energies at their service for fructifying their 
estate. Until quite recently in the world’s history practically 
the only such productive energy available was the labor of 
the disinherited mass of the world’s people. The power of the 
property system over human life was, therefore, not a power 
of debarring men from productive activity, but of preventing 
that activity from taking its natural form of production for 
their own general needs, and permitting it only as hired or 
bond service for the profit of the property-owner; fructifying 
his capital property into property over all products. The 
general mass of people, being only hired servitors in this 
organization of the world’s working activities, have no 
consumer rights over any product beyond the sustenance 
required to keep them alive for service. That sustenance is 
quite accurately accounted a cost in such an economy; a 
cost which, seen in its relation to the essential purpose of the 
system, must be rigorously kept down; since it eats into the 
rights of the property system over all products to the extent 
to which goods have to be given up to provide the sustenance. 

The essential unreason of thus running the community’s 
heritage of natural resources as a property estate should be 
evident even if every disinherited person’s service had to be 
requisitioned for running it. But the conditions of the 
world’s work have changed fundamentally in that respect. 
Human labor is no longer the only available productive 
energy. Science has discovered that the natural resources 
themselves include not only the materials which have to be 
assembled and shaped into usable products, but also the 
powers which can do the shaping on a far greater scale and 
at less cost to the property system than human labor. And 
with the coming of this new production, the power of the 
property system over human life has become a power of 
excluding masses of men from productive activity altogether, 
and getting the estate fructified by its own self-contained 
nonhuman energies with an ever increasing automatism. 
With which development, the economy that gives to the 
mass of humankind no right to live except by rendering to 
the property system service which the property system no 
longer requires from them, ceases to (Continued on page 351) 
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HAT’S hap- 

pened to the 

barter move- 
ment? Are the self-help 
cooperatives dead? A year 
and a half ago they were 
news. People really trying to do something about the depres- 
sion, however feeble and primitive their efforts, attracted 
attention at a time when business and government were 
sitting tight, waiting for prosperity. Today an energized 
government, reviving industries and insistent trade unions 
have the center of the stage. The self-help organizations are 
seldom heard amid the din of NRA, FERA, CWA, improv- 
ing employment and clashing strikes. Are they dead? Let us 
make answer for the cooperatives in California, which far 
outnumber those in the remainder of the United States 
altogether. 

No, the cooperatives—certainly those of California— 
are not dead. After a fashion they have survived CWA, 
“recovery’’ and internal strife. They even feel the exhilara- 
tion of a few small scattered federal subsidies and the well- 
grounded hope of larger ones to come, as their members seek 
to ward off creeping despair born of shabbier clothing, 
thinner soles and continued experience with diets overloaded 
with vegetables and 
underweighted with 
meat and staples ex- 
cept as government 
surplus foods help to 
redress the balance. 

But the coopera- 
tives are not of uni- 
form pattern. They 
are characterized by 


UCRA—Unemployed Cooperative Relief Association 
UCDA—Unemployed Cooperative Distribution Association 
UXA—Unemployed Exchange Association 


What is happening to the self-helpers? Will they become true 
cooperators? Chiselers? Brown Shirts? And what about the 
Communists? In California, which has more self-help organiza- 
tions than all the rest of the country, barter has been going 
on long enough to have a history and some policies and to 
refute the prophets who predicted it would die aborning 


heterogeneity ofstructure, 
function and_ ideology. 
For many, if not most, 
the term ‘‘cooperative”’ 
in any sense akin to what 
students of social move- 
ments understand by the term, is slowly becoming a misnomer. 
Divergent tendencies are developing, with varied, indeed con- 
tradictory, import for the future. The principal trends, all 
clearly visible, but of unequal present strength, are five: 


1. The development of democratically organized and operated 
cooperatives endeavoring to produce as well as to exchange. 

2. The development of a militant, semi-radical movement, 
somewhat confused by cross-currents of state and local politics, 
built upon loosely federated units of diverse types. 

3. The development of an American Nazi-ism, with members 
of the cooperatives serving as potential storm troopers. 

4, The drawing of an issue between cooperatives and established 
social agencies as channels for distribution of relief to able- 
bodied unemployed. 

5. The appearance of cooperative buying in various forms, 
ranging from centralized purchasing of staples with government 
funds to pooling of pay from CWA, intermittent, or even steady 
jobs, to buy milk, bread and staples. 

Which of these tend- 
encies are to become 
dominant will be 
known in the not- 
distant future. The 
answer is being de- 
termined by present 
decisions of business 
men, officials and 
‘“‘cooperators’’ many 
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Planning Committee of the UXA, Oakland, at its daily 
meeting (opposite page). Below, coordinators of trading, 
graphic arts and special contacts; (right) foundryman, 
and coordinators of the lumber and odd-job sections 


of whom are but slightly aware of the issue they 
are facing or of the weight of their actions or 
inactivity in influencing the outcome. 

In southern California, where most of the 
cooperators are found, the cooperatives have 
developed more of the aspects of a “‘movement”’ 
than elsewhere. This is especially true in Los 
Angeles County which has perhaps 75 percent of 
the units of the state within its boundaries. 
Whether becoming a “‘movement”’ will prove 
their making or undoing as cooperatives is 
a serious question. 

Around the slogan, “Self-help beats charity,” 
which unfortunately was more widely publicized 
than adopted, the unemployed of southern 
California first rallied in the spring of 1932 to 
barter their labor for the consumable but 
unmarketable products of adjacent truck gardens and or- 
chards. Under the spur of severe unemployment and in- 
adequate relief, the common-sense but novel idea of 
bridging the chasm between the literally overflowing Horn 
of Plenty and the desperate need of industry’s human out- 
casts spread rapidly. Within a year the movement attained 
its peak membership of 75,000 families in Los Angeles 
County alone, about half of whom actively participated and 
received up to 50 or 75 percent of a minimum-food budget, 
distressingly abundant in carrots and oranges; supple- 
mentary services were provided by barbers, shoe repairers, 
and professional people within the cooperatives. This 
farmer-labor cooperative barter activity of the initial 
“vegetable” stage, which predominated the first year, 
though increasingly subordinated has never been abandoned. 

The cooperatives very early received the aid of sym- 
pathetic citizens who helped them press their cause before 
government, or made donations to them. Individuals and 
large and small businesses gave gasoline and oil, used tires, 
auto parts, used clothing, and so on. Sometimes labor was 
rendered in exchange, but generally for large donations, such 
as gasoline, no equivalent was asked or rendered. Business 
men even preferred that it be so, saying there was no work 
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the cooperators could be offered which should not be given 
first to loyal ex-employes of the company. In better times 
such a policy towards the “‘company family” was generally 
highly commendable, but today its rigid observance may 
prove as unsocial as excessive family loyalty. Certainly, it 
has helped to turn the cooperators toward political demands 
and to teach them that “chiseling’ is a more effective 
means to a livelihood than working. 

From the beginning some of the leaders of the Unemployed 
Cooperative Relief Association (UCRA), as the leading 
federation of cooperatives came to be known, envisaged the 
political possibilities, locally and throughout the state, of an 
association with unit commissaries of the unemployed as 
the counterpart of ward headquarters. Their first important 
“victory” was in the form of free gasoline from the County 
Board of Supervisors to transport labor and food, an augur 
of more donations to follow, as “‘chiseling’? proved more 


' efficient than labor. The cooperative movement soon was 


surging into ‘“‘political-relief’? channels, helped by factors 
additional to the genuine sympathy of citizens who wished 
to alleviate their neighbors’ distress. Winter spelled depleted 


.commissaries, and fertile soil for radicalism; increasing 


discontent, dramatized by hunger marches, opposition to 
evictions, secret turning-on of closed utility 
meters, contributed to the apprehension of 
conservative citizens; but above all, the ap- 
proaching campaign for mayor was a race 
between the incumbent and the chairman of 
the county board of supervisors. Therefore, the 
county’s gift of gasoline was matched by city 
gifts of staple groceries, and so on as the politi- 
cally inclined within and without the coopera- 
tives sought to use bounty to distressed members 
as a lever to roll votes. Thus the local author- 
ities, like the business men, despite that the 
cooperators had announced a desire to work 
for what they got, permitted them to attain the 
successes which to the cooperators were most 
conspicuous, without working for them except 
by organized political pressure. 

The county set up a Food Administration un- 
der the Bureau of County Welfare to supervise 
the distribution of gasoline. This administration 


A carpenter thins apricots. Mexicans in the same orchard 
thinned two trees to his one. A waste of skilled labor 


rendered certain additional services to the cooperatives, but 
since originally it was not sympathetic to permanent cooper- 
ative organization, or to the development of strong central 
political bodies, it naturally aroused much hostility among 
the cooperators. Later the Food Administration fostered an 
organization known as the Area Conference with which 
most of the units became affiliated. The purpose was partly 
political, i.e., to check the power of the central UCRA 
movement, but its basis was principally a more economical 
organization of salvage and distribution activities of the 
cooperatives than they had achieved by themselves. This 
attempt was cut short of success by the entry of the director 
of cooperatives dispensing federal funds. 

The final step of the cooperatives toward becoming relief- 
dispensing organizations, rather than producing exchanges, 
has come, curiously, with the advent of federal grants under 
the Wagner-Lewis Act of June 1933. The aims of the federal 
administrators of the act wére suggested in regulations favor- 
ing grants for working capital to enable the cooperatives to 
exchange more efficiently for surpluses and to undertake 
production of the more urgent and simple necessities. But 
on the part of some federal officials in the West and of state 
administrators of relief there has not been the same clarity 
of purpose. In this situation the administrator in southern 
California developed his own policy; viz, that it is necessary 
first to feed the hungry cooperators; and as an “experiment” 
to insist that they demonstrate their fitness for further federal 
aid by showing that they “can manage their own affairs,” 
render proper accounting for government staples and gaso- 
line, and unify their movement. 


The southern California administrator asserts that food” 


has been distributed efficiently and equitably and has been 
properly accounted for. Indeed, the question is being raised 
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with argument on both sides, whether the cooperatives may 
not afford relief to taxpayers by offering a channel for 
“cheap”? distribution of public relief, saving overhead costs 
and supplementing relief with the products of cooperative 
activity. The unemployed themselves appear to forget the 
“sting of charity’? when they administer it themselves under 
the flimsy guise of ‘‘self-help.”’ In fulfillment of the last test, 
the majority of the cooperatives were united in September 
of 1933 under a joint committee which practically terminated 
the independent existence of the UCRA, the Area Confer- 
ence, and other alliances, and formed itself into the Unem- 
ployed Cooperative Distribution Association (UCDA). 
Skillful manoeuvering has now brought the cooperatives 
under control of ‘Pat’? May, and his supporters of the 
former UCRA. 

This superficial unification of the cooperatives not only 
has been invited, but almost compelled. Successive federal 
“blanket” grants and contributory county grants, totalling 
$120,000, have provided the UCDA with gasoline and sta- 
ples through its central committee. With hardly an excep- 
tion, ifa unit accepted staples or gasoline under the “blanket”’ 
grant, it forfeited the privilege of obtaining individual 
federal grants for productive equipment, and so on. Natu- 
rally, very few units have remained outside the central 
organization and sought grants for productive purposes. 
True, the UCDA with state approval now has requested 
a million-dollar federal grant to provide productive equip- 
ment and materials. But the ‘“‘experiment” was specious, 
conducted with capacity to distribute food and to achieve 
political unity as the touchstone, when possession or lack of 
capacity to function economically in production and ex- 
change is the crucial fact to be ascertained. Doubtless 
realizing this—certainly not because of unfriendliness to 
grants for simple production, which they encourage— 
federal administrators rejected the application." 


HE UCDA now dominates the southern field. It is prop- 

erly called a distribution association. After seven months 
of activity, its constituent units are even less a collection of 
producing cooperatives than they were before. Its largest 
“successes,” encouraged by the policies of citizens and 
government, have come from its undoubted capacity to 
chisel—first farmers, then business men and local author- 
ities, and finally the state authorities administering federal 
funds. 

The development toward relief distribution has brought 
an improvement in the diet of the participants, but organ- 
ization morale has deteriorated. Curiously, local truck 
farmers who have made vegetables available to the co- 
operatives in large quantities since the beginning, especially 
Japanese farmers, have increasingly demanded a quid pro quo. 
The result, significant of the trend toward demoralization, 
is that the units have lessened their efforts to obtain vege- 
tables from farmers and increasingly look to business men, 
authorities, and door-to-door solicitation of citizens for re- 
lief, At the lowest level, units in both north and south have de- 
generated virtually into mendicant wood and junk scavengers. 

1 With the active assistance of the administrator of cooperatives, individual 
units, therefore, have begun to formulate projects for gardening, sewing, and shoe 
repairing, and the central council is seeking grants for bakeries, auto-repair equip- 
ment, and so on. With virtual stoppage of gasoline and food grants, UCDA leaders 
characteristically turned again to county authorities. Packing the chamber in 
a peaceful demonstration, their spokesman advised, ‘‘If you don't give it to us, this 
county may need a new board of supervisors, and some people may go to the peni- 
tentiary."’ Progressively diminishing monthly allotments of gasoline were voted for 
a period of six months, when it is hoped the cooperatives may be able to meet their 
own needs. In the meantime, some weak units have almost expired, but strong units 
survive. The issue is slowly being drawn between relief and production, a political 
and an economic structure. Will the cooperators see it and grasp the opportunity 


for a real try at self-help, or will the pangs of immediate distress lead them to reject 
it in favor of food staples and gasoline? 
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Sawing eucalyptus with swing saw and tractor. Coop- 
eration, but not efficiency. The methods were changed 


The present leadership of the UCDA estab- 
lished complete and open control in March 
1934, when it elected its entire slate to the 
executive board of five. This board, according 
to a new constitution, virtually owns all the 
property and controls the destiny of the coopera- 
tive movement in Los Angeles County. This 
marks the culmination of a steady trend away 
from the extreme democracy of the early 
UCRA, toward extreme centralization. The 
dominant leadership, which in its tone recalls 
Feargus O’Connor and his “peaceably if we 
may, forcibly if we must” slogan of British 
Chartist days, is tactically skillful and politically 
opportunistic. It may lead left or right, but its 
preference is left. Today the theater of its politi- 
cal entanglements, originally local, has wid- 
ened to the entire state. With a state election in 
the offing, the political aspects of the move- 
ment have become more pronounced. 

Southern cooperatives outside of Los Angeles County 
have not been numerically important. Some twenty other 
units, principally in Orange County, have never passed from 
the farmer-labor barter stage. Scrip plans to unite white- 
collar workers in exchange of services which were so prom- 
inent in Los Angeles a year ago have practically disappeared. 

In central California a few cooperatives have existed 
sporadically, rising at harvest time and subsiding at its close. 
Organizations at Atascadero and Monterey maintained 
continuous existence. 

The stimulus of newspaper support and a factional effort 
to maintain power within the gangling state-wide federa- 
tion (UCRA), were responsible for organization of units in 
San Francisco in early 1933. But in the face of fairly ade- 
quate relief, the difficulty of access to agricultural areas, and 
incessant internal political bickering, the San Francisco 
units survived only a short time. A half dozen groups in other 
parts of northern California have continued to operate inde- 
pendently and now have secured small federal grants to 
assist them to exchange and to produce. At Palo Alto a 
middle-class and professional group has organized a co- 
operative, issued scrip and engaged in fishing, growing of 
vegetables, and canning. A San Jose unit maintains fairly 
vigorous activity. 

There is great variety among the cooperative units of 
California. For the most part they stand or fall with the 
capacity of their leaders. These have varied in type from 
small business men and former labor leaders to a wealthy 
young architect and an unemployed pacifist preacher. Three 
units, illustrative of the many contradictions in the move- 
ment, are described here. 

The Compton unit, legendary “mother of them all” as 
Manager Bill Downing,; Yankee war veteran, fondly calls it, 
has continued along the original path marked by its pioneers 
two years ago. It is a replica of many others located in 
small southern California towns adjacent to agricultural 
areas. Downing has described its inception: 


We started with nothing. We didn’t have a car nora truck to haul 
our stuff in, nor if we could haul it, we had no place to put it after 
we got it, and we didn’t get much in those days. We had to sell the 
idea to everyone we came in contact with and it was a tough fight 
to keep things going. 
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The even tenor of its labor-for-food procedure was dis- 
turbed by the earthquake of March 1933 which started the | 
unit in the wrecking business, its single important semi- 
productive activity excepting the manufacture of men’s 
shirts from cement sacks and the inner fabric of tires. Later, 
disappointed with its political impotence in the initial 
UCDA meetings, it made a second effort to go into the 
field of production. Compton has been one of the few groups 
to seek and to secure a separate federal grant for trans- 
portation facilities, canning, shoe repairing, and barber- 
shop equipment, and tools for gardening. Delayed for more 
than two months by local adjustments, its $13,000 grant 
finally was made available. On almost the day of receipt of 
the grant the cooperative proceeded to engineer a “world’s 
record—73 days buried alive” stunt, with an ex-flagpole 
sitter as the “‘corpse.” 


ITHOUT definite social theories, the Compton 

group has continued the original self-help program. 
It has supplied food of a sort, instilled a semi-fraternal spirit 
among its members, and maintained morale. This unit, 
like many others, represents at least an interesting episode 
in cooperative history; in a rich agricultural area, unem- 
ployed men by banding together can secure a high pro- 
portion of food requirements with a minimum of effort and 
money, and preserve a certain self-respect by the process. 
But this type of cooperative, though most prevalent, cannot 
be regarded as of the greatest potential importance. 

A second southern California objector to the UCDA has 
taken quite another course. A type yet in a very small minor- 
ity, its potential significance is tremendous. Using elimina- 
tion of radicals as a lever, the energetic leader had developed 
a chiseling organization par excellence, and an embryo 
storm troop. Explaining his hold on community support, 
he states: 


We have the backing of every patriotic, civic and fraternal or- 
ganization in town. They know that because of our work we haven’t 
had labor trouble, we haven’t had no hunger strikes, and we’ve 
had no unrest. We used to have a unit that let the Communists 
meet there. I told them they had to respect our city; they had the 
right of free speech until it jeopardized the community. We told 
them they couldn’t stay in town; we would drive them out. We said 
we’d start a brush fire on one side of town (Continued on page 348) 
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Clearing Underbrush. By J. H. Fyfe 


“MODERNIZATION” —BALLYHOO OR PROGRESS? 


BY ARTHUR C. HOLDEN 


HEN the captain of a ship gives the order to star- 

board the wheel or to port the wheel it does not 

mean that he has changed the destination of his 
ship even though the landlubber who sees the ship swing to 
the left or to the right may fail to understand the maneuver. 
A temporary change of direction is usually made to avoid 
troubled waters in the immediate present. The wise pilot 
knows how to keep the ship moving toward the ultimate 
objective even though he is obliged to tack and veer. 

Those who plot a course which is to be accomplished 
through political institutions know that they must avoid the 
troubled waters which are churned up by interference with 
established habits of action and of thought. ‘There are many 
things to be looked out for in guiding the destinies of a 
nation. Because President Roosevelt has turned his attention 
to the improvement of our system of mortgage finance it 
does not follow that he has abandoned all thought of mass 
reemployment through public works and construction, 
especially construction in the field of housing. 

It is true that the housing program of the government has 
encountered intrenched interests which have subtly pointed 
out one obstacle after another, exaggerating first the danger 
of governmental competition, then the danger of increased 
vacancies, then the moral obligation to produce homes for 
the lowest paid wage earners, then the problem of high land 
values. The realization has been growing upon us that 
public opinion is not yet sufficiently consolidated to support 
a program of new housing construction which threatens to 
disturb the status quo. Furthermore it now appears that the 
government’s housing program considered primarily as a 
means for mass reemployment has met with miserable 
failure. 

Perhaps there are those who are naive enough to put all 
of the blame upon the government, but it is hard to see how 
any government without an understanding public to support 
it, could have gone out and created new housing on a scale 
adequate both to reemploy the nation’s prostrate construc- 
tion industry and to set new standards for the housing of the 
low wage-earning masses. We must not lose sight of the fact 
that society is an organic as well as an economic entity. A 
large part of the social body maintains itself by the creating 
and maintaining of the homes in which all people live. It 
is the unemployment of this part of the social organism, due 
to the abuse of the credit machinery which has supported it, 
that is one of the fundamental economic causes of our present 
suffering. 

To put the building industry back to work, the broken 
credit machinery 
must be repaired or 
new machinery de- 
vised. This is the 
delicate part of the 
problem. In our ef- 
fort to improve the 
credit machinery 
which produces hous- 
ing we must take 
care not to dislocate 
those other branches 
of the credit 


Does the Fletcher Bill mean that the administration has aban- 
doned its original housing program? Does it mean a swing to 
the right which may entrench financial interests that have 
wrecked our mortgage system and given us bad housing and 
congestion? As a consulting expert in the Division of Eco- 
nomic Research and Planning of the NRA, Mr. Holden saw 
the administration’s program in the making. He speaks from 
the viewpoint of an architect and authority on housing 


mechanism upon which society depends for the commodi- 
ties which it consumes. We must be all the more careful 
because there is a psychological side to credit. No system of 
credit can be effective unless men believe that it will be 
effective. Hence if we try new ways before public opinion is 
ready, unbelief and distrust may not only prevent the new 
machinery from becoming effective but it may destroy 
the old structure. 

The National Industrial Recovery Act focused upon re- 
employment. The Fletcher Bill focuses upon the improve- 
ment of our long-term credit machinery. So far as housing is 
concerned, the Recovery Act has as yet produced nothing, 
because our established mental habits of thought generated 
in us fear of what damage might be done, rather than the 
imagination to see its advantages. 


HE NIRA is a work of genius. Like the Declaration of 

Independence, it ignores shortsightedness and assumes 
the existence of an enlightened nation capable of appreciat- 
ing its potentialities. The Fletcher Bill is the product of a 
different order of genius. It assumes the existence of a nation 
composed of disillusioned self-interested individuals. It 
addresses itself directly to the restoration of confidence. To 
individuals who have been cast into despair because their 
savings have been destroyed through the unregulated and 
imprudent acts of private agencies, the government offers a 
system of insurance against loss as an inducement to in- 
vestors to put their savings back into mortgages. As a con- 
dition to this insurance by the government, standards are 
imposed and much needed supervision is provided for. The 
influence of the Home Loan Bank as a central discounting 
agency of control is considerably strengthened. Here are 
reforms that have been needed for a generation and which 
have been delayed by the resistance of those who have acted 
as vendors of credit. Now they are to be initiated as a neces- 
sary measure to protect and restore confidence to those 
who may have funds to invest. 

The detailed provisions of the Fletcher Bill are printed in 
the summary given on page 335. Technical details such as 
these are not the stuff to win the enthusiasm of the socially 
minded. For this reason it is doubly important that those 
who stand for liberal thought should rally to the support of 
the measure. The average business man knows how to use 
the smallest opportunity to.gét his foot inside the door. 
Then, knowing exactly what he wants, he can easily en- 
trench himself. The business men will be the first to see the 
opportunities in the Fletcher Bill. The liberals are only too 
likely to be caught 
napping. Even such 
a keen liberal as 
Douglas Haskell, 
writing in The Na- 
tion, fails to recog- 
nize the far-reaching 
social implications of 
the control of the 
flow of credit, or to 
see the enormous in- 
fluence that may be 
the result of the 
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Typical small-town row houses. They 
are probably unfit for modernization 
but could be temporarily repaired 


regulation of the rate of interest 
by the Home Loan Bank author- 
ities. The act sets only the upper 
limit. There is no reason why 
2 percent or 3 percent interest 
may not be provided for. The act 
stipulates that the Home Credit 
Insurance Corporation shall use 
its powers ‘‘to discourage socially 
undesirable building,” and ‘“‘shall 
not insure mortgages where in the 
opinion of the Corporation such 
socially undesirable building or 
purely speculative overbuilding 
will result.” 

The greatest danger in the 
Fletcher Bill lies in the likelihood 
that, because it sets up aids to finance so-called moderniza- 
tion loans, it may be construed to mean that federal policy 
has swung away from public works and housing construction 
and is now focusing upon “‘modernization.”? We have al- 
ready emphasized that the purpose of the Fletcher Bill is to 
improve the credit mechanism of the nation. Jt supplements 
the Recovery Act. Lt does not supplant it. In fact the language of 
the Recovery Act permits loans for “‘construction, reconstruc- 
tion, alteration and repair under public regulation and con- 
trol of low-cost housing and slum-clearance projects.” It 
should be clear that modernization was part of the program 
originally contemplated. The Fletcher Bill limits insurable 
individual loans to $2000 each in amount. This fact should 
do much to answer the criticism that government is to 
saddle outworn standards upon the nation by “‘squandering”’ 
money upon present bad housing rather than investing in 
newer better homes such as may become the type or fore- 
runner of a new day in housing. 


Chief Features of the Fletcher Bill (S3603) 


THE Fletcher Bill creates a Home Credit Insurance Corporation 

to insure advances of credit up to $2000 for modernization 
and to insure amortized mortgages both for new and old owner- 
occupied homes up to $20,000 in principal amount, and for 
low-cost housing projects. In addition the corporation is empow- 
ered to fully discount insured modernization loans in order to 
liquefy the funds of private lending agencies. It is also charged 
with the responsibility for making statistical surveys and economic 
studies necessary “for the development of housing’ and the 
creation of a “sound mortgage system.” 


A second part of the bill creates National Mortgage Associa- 
tions under federal supervision, empowered to lend upon the 
security of mortgages and to deal in securities secured by real 
estate or mortgages and to borrow money on notes or debentures 
secured by such instruments. 


A third part of the bill creates a Federal Savings and Loan 
Insurance Corporation which may insure the deposit accounts in 
mutual savings and loan associations. Power is given to this 
corporation to supervise the books of institutions whose accounts 
are covered by insurance. 


In the fourth place the bill provides for important amendments 
which increase the power and importance of the Federal Home 
Loan Bank and bring it nearer to supplying the long-felt need for 
a central agency for discounting and control of mortgage securities. 
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It cannot be denied that, so far at least, the administration 
has failed to come to agreement with the present owners of 
real estate upon the terms that will make slum clearance and 
low-rental housing, which is the larger part of the program, 
a practical accomplishment. The Fletcher Bull does carry 
the implication that loans for modernization and rehabilita- 
tion can be arranged with individual owners upon terms 
that can be readily acceptable. Small as these loans may be 
individually, if made in sufficient quantity they will put a 
considerable number of unemployed back to work and will 
therefore aid the general purposes of recovery. 

But the loans are not solely justifiable as a recovery 
measure. It is possible to draw valuable lessons from small 
loans of this type and even to lay the ground-work of a more 
important and more far-reaching housing policy which 
can follow. 

Most owners of property, especially owners of depreciated 


_ properties, feel that they can use a little money for furnishing 


up their properties, making necessary repairs and generally 
putting things in better shape. Most owners know that un- 
less they keep doing something to their properties they ulti- 
mately have to meet two serious problems—depreciation 
and obsolescence. Depreciation is due to the physical wear- 
ing out of property. Obsolescence is due to the psychological 
wearing out of property. 

That which happens to an individual piece of property 
happens also to the neighborhood in which it is situated. If 
one man in a group keeps his house well painted and the 


~ roof in repair and yet his neighbors allow their houses to 


depreciate, the property of the individual will suffer de- 
preciation, because of the neighborhood. 

Obsolescence takes place because styles change, men find 
better ways to build houses, or better ways to live. A certain 
amount of systematic upkeep and improvement can arrest 
or retard obsolescence just as a certain amount of repairs can 
curtail depreciation. Types of housing exist, however, which 
will remain obsolete even though so much money is spent 
upon them that the wisdom of the investment should be 
called into question. 

As yet we have developed no technique for finding out 
how much money ought to be spent in upkeep, repairs, and 
improvements, both as a general rule and in the present 
emergency. Obviously if new credits are to be extended to 
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get work done, those credits have got to be balanced by the 
use that can be made of the things produced. The credits 
will have to be liquidated through the improved use of the 
repaired buildings. Therefore the measure of the usefulness 
of modernization is that the improvements made will be 
such as to give better and more economic results than can 
be achieved by building new. It pays, for example, to fix up 
a tumble-down farmhouse, because the soil about it is 
fertile and the shade trees planted are good, and all the 
other advantages of years of accumulated toil outweigh the 
consideration of starting new in another location. The same 
applies to the old town house on the shaded village street, 
provided, however, that the advantages of quick transpor- 
tation brought by the automobile do not make outlying land 
more desirable and even more available. 

It doesn’t pay to modernize a single house on the village 
street if the other neighbors insist upon permitting their 
properties to continue to depreciate at such a rate that no 
one who could afford to would want to live in the rehabili- 
tated house. It doesn’t pay to pour money for rehabilitation 
into the city slum where congestion has 
been so great that the buildings are im- 
properly planned for light and _ air, 
where surroundings are tawdry and 
public morals’ bad, unless sufficient 
work can be done to change these 
conditions. It doesn’t pay to put money 
for rehabilitation into properties which 
have been held for such high prices that 
it has been thought unnecessary to 
liquidate past credits loaned on the 
properties or where it has not been 
possible to do so. High interest charges 
are the result of unliquidated credits. 
They usually mean high rents, skimping 
of maintenance and frequently also de- 
linquent taxes and inadequate city 
control of the neighborhood. 

Such are the pitfalls in the way of 
extending credit for modernization. The 
unwise extension of credit always be- 
comes a public burden. It is therefore 
essential on the one hand to guard 
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Unsightly as are these box-like New 
Law tenements they are superior to 
those under the Old Law. They 
should be repaired until replaced 


against mistakes and on the other 
to look ahead to find the channels 
into which credit may flow and 
promote the public good. 

If the extension of credit is to 
be to an individual property, it is 
safest to select a neighborhood 
which is improving and where the 
majority of properties are in better 
shape than the property to be 
modernized, but by all means in 
a neighborhood where the major- 
ity of the owners are strong 
enough and are willing to keep 
their properties up to the desired 
standard. 

If, however, it is necessary to 
extend credits to depreciated and obsolescent properties 
which are located in run-down or questionable neighbor- 
hoods, then a plan must be worked out which will perinit 
general neighborhood rehabilitation and make the individ- 
ual loan a part of the coordinated neighborhood improve- 
ment. Unfortunately we Americans have not yet developed 
a technique for group improvement. We have no means for 
controlling the improvements to be made in the interest of 
group homogeneity, nor have we yet devised a means for 
making the neighborhood a surety for the proper adminis- 
tration and liquidation of the loan although rumors are 
abroad that a group of New York savings banks are con- 
templating a group form of loan. We have lacked leader- 
ship of the sort that can consolidate conflicting and divergent 
interests and unite men in a common purpose. Strange to 
say that in a nation whose motto is E Pluribus Unum, we have 
not yet realized that the principle which we have so well 


_applied to our federal union may be applied with even 


greater advantage to the neighborhood. 

It is as possible for individuals as for states to act in concert 
without loss of individuality. It is 
not only possible but desirable to 
draft loan contracts for modern- 
ization in such a manner that full 
advantage may be taken of com- 
mon neighborhood interests and 
by such means the neighborhood 
may itself become the surety that 
the credit extended will be both 
wisely administered and properly 
liquidated. As the Fletcher Bill 
reads, the Home Credit Finance 
Corporation may refuse to insure 
loans where neighborhood pro- 
tection and neighborhood plan- 
ning have been neglected. The 
corporation has the obligation to 
set standards. It is to be hoped 


Typical American depreciated farm- 
house on land which has already 
been cultivated. A $2000 Moderni- 
zation Loan would make it habitable 
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A typical stretch of small-town back : . 
yards. Decent laundry provisions with ‘ 
no further improvements could change 
the appearance of the neighborhood 


that it will use this power for pro- 
gressive methods of group control. 
Certainly no better safeguard can 
be devised to lessen the insurance 
risk. 

There is another important as- 
pect of modernization which must 
be touched upon. Those who have 
opposed slum clearance and the 
construction of low-rental housing 
are letting it be known that they 
prefer modernization because it 
does not add to the existing va- 
cancy problem from which real 
estate has been suffering. This is 
not a complete statement of the 
truth. Many proposals for modern- 
ization contemplate the subdivision of present housing into 
smaller suites. The argument is advanced that living con- 
ditions have changed, that families are smaller, and that 
the larger quarters simply cannot be rented. 

We are faced with the necessity of coming to a decision 
as to how to solve the problem considering the greatest 
social and economic good. It stands out clearly that our 
housing equipment needs overhauling and that it is vital 
to the well-being of society to get the building industry 
back to work. It should be made clear however that when 
we speak of “‘modernization”’ we mean modernization in the 
broadest sense, which means the rehabilitation of the com- 
munity through the renovizing of old buildings where such 
can be done wisely and economically and the replacement 
of worn-out equipment where such is the wiser course. 

A comprehensive housing program needs the Fletcher 
Bill and it needs the exercise of all of the powers delegated 
to the President under the Recovery Act. This is the twen- 
tieth century which has taught us that what the nation has 
to fear is ignorance rather than wickedness. It is popular 
ignorance which is responsible for the apparent impotence 
of the leaders of the housing program. No leader can make 
progress where those behind him in the ranks are bickering 
and quarreling about details. Like an army, he must ad- 
vance on many fronts at once. The experience that we get in 
action will help us to understand and to formulate the com- 
plete program. We must not allow inaction to overcome us 
or become the victims of the fear of making mistakes. If such 
is our psychology, retreat will be forced upon us. We can 
only drive the line forward by running out salients in ad- 
vance and then consolidating our gains. 

The Fletcher Bill marks a distinct advance but it is not 
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all that is necessary. Special legislation will be needed in the 
states. For example, state laws restrict the types of loans that 
can be made by the savings banks and insurance companies 
and define the types of mortgage loans that may be made 
by fiduciaries and trustees. An important part of the Fletcher 
Bill is that which permits 80 percent loans for new construc- 
tion. This is aimed to do away with our wasteful and usurious 
system of secondary finance. The insurance feature in the 
Fletcher Bill will make such types of loans as safe for fiduci- 
ary institutions as the old-fashioned arbitrary limit of 50 and 
60 percent of appraised values. Before states can take ad- 
vantage of this feature, laws must be passed recognizing the 
mortgage insurance principle and permitting institutions 
to make investments in such mortgages and in the securities 
of the various corporations set up under the Fletcher Bill. 
There is also the growing need of a special legislation per- 
mitting mortgagees to exchange their present mortgages for 
other types of securities where projects are undertaken in 
the interest of neighborhood replanning and neighborhood 
betterment. This sort of state legislation is just as important 
as the Fletcher Bill itself and is necessary to supplement it 
as well as to supplement the effectiveness of the Recovery 
ENC. 

If we are to work away from the mistakes of the past, 
popular attention must be aroused for an understanding and 
support of the many types of thinking and the many types 
of work which must be done to prepare the ground for 
real achievement. Forward-looking people and liberals have 
a two-fold mission to perform: First, to support each distinct 
step in advance and, second, to interpret that step to those 
whose understanding of it is necessary in order to support 
active leadership. 


Some of the educational adventures made possible to grown-ups and chil- 
dren — workers’ classes, nursery schools, vocational training, open forums, 
hobbies — under the emergency program financed with FERA funds will 
be described in a staff article in an early issue of Survey Graphic. It is one of 
a series discussing the gains and losses of the schools under the depression 


THE, THEORY OF eG OSTRESS TAXATION 


BY LEWIS L. BAXTER 


HEN ability to produce began to run ahead of the 

entire effective demand for products, the burden 

of taxation on society began to lose its weight. 
Taxation is a burden today only to such extent as it is in- 
equitably distributed, with the effect that certain favored 
groups are subsidized at the expense of others. If a tithe of the 
effort now devoted to a needless and detrimental struggle to 
curtail public expenditures were devoted to ridding our- 
selves of the illogical monstrosity of a tax system which 
practical politics has created, our all-important problem of 
privation in the midst of plenty would be promptly solved. 
The permanent abolition of poverty would soon be an ac- 
complished fact. 

To say that the burden of taxation, considered as a whole, 
might have lost all of its weight as the Era of Plenty arrived, 
is to understate the amaZing truth. If a certain very definite 
requirement had been fulfilled, a cypher would not cor- 
rectly designate the “burden’s” weight. A huge numeral 
preceded by a minus sign would be in order. Paying taxes would 
be, in effect, investing extra and otherwise non-existent 
current income to yield an enormous profit. 

An intimate relationship now exists between our public 
or collective expenditures and general prosperity, which 
perhaps not one voter out of every thousand has even sus- 
pected. The urgent need is to increase that tiny percentage 
of understanding ones to an effective majority; and the 
discussion which follows is an effort to aid those who would 
strive toward such objective. 


HE explanation of the foregoing statements, so much at 

variance with the widely-publicized views of many 
eminent leaders, is absurdly simple. In the bygone Era of 
Deficiencies, taxation approached the intolerable to the 
extent that it involved the maintenance of numerous non- 
producers at the expense of taxpayers unable as a whole to 
provide even their own modest requirements. Values then 
varied directly with quantity. Today value depends mainly 
on marketability. Excessive quantity means no sales value 
for the surplus, and depreciation in the market value of the 
remaining sufficiency. As total available or impending 
supply begins to exceed total effective demand, value tends to 
vary inversely with quantity rather than directly. 

That is very elementary economics, and the general 
principle is too well understood to merit discussion. Where 
most economists have failed us completely is in their ap- 
parent inability to suggest an effective application of such 
general principle. They do not appear to see—or to make 
clear—the fact that widespread unemployment and the 
troublesome surpluses of particular products merely evi- 
dence the existence of a general or basic surplus, a surplus of 
abstract ability to produce. That general surplus is a huge 
potential asset. If utilized, the values into which it is con- 
verted become additions to all other values—a net gain. But 
if we treat that potential asset as a liability, it 
becomes one; and it can detract from our pros- 
perity to an even greater extent than its potential 
value as an asset suggests. 

To make that general surplus an asset, society 
must buy all the goods and services into which it 
can most advantageously be converted. That : 


fectual. Only through taxation can such a “‘forced sale” be 


isn’t done voluntarily. The general interest requires it; but 
each separate and selfish interest does not—or does not seem 
to from the standpoint of “rugged individualism.” Hence 
individualistic control with centralized stimulus is inef- 


engineered. And the important point is that forcing everyone 
to act in unison to purchase the general surplus in useful 
form, wouldn’t require the surrender of anything of value 
that might otherwise be kept. It would only be forcing the 
producers of consumers’ and investors’ requirements to 
release that portion of their total output which, unless so 
requisitioned in the general interest through taxation, 
would be unmarketable and detrimental to the value of the 
remaining sufficiency. 


@)* fundamental problem is just as simple as that. ‘the 
need is for educators; not reformers. It isn’t necessary 
for us to wait until the Golden Rule replaces selfishness for 
the banishment of economic insecurity. We need only to 
convince a sufficient number as to wherein their selfish 
interests lie. The only practical way to eliminate our basic 
surplus is to use it to liquidate the tax bill. And because all, 
and not merely a portion, must be removed for the full potential 
effect to be felt, the total tax bill must be large enough to insure 
that the entire basic surplus is used. 

Blindly we struggle to minimize taxation, when the sole 
need is to make the “burden” large enough to be devoid of 
weight. Viewed as an expense—which it need not be any 
longer—it is like the cost of conducting a profitable business 
enterprise. No sane business man resists expanding his 
activities so long as receipts increase faster than expenditures. 
Why not apply the same line of reasoning to the manage- 
ment of our collective interests? The important thing isn’t 
how much we are forced to pay out for newly-created col- 
lective wealth and public services; it is how much we take in, 
out of which to make those and our other disbursements. 

In this particular instance, whatever we pool through 
taxation to expend for general benefits shows up directly, in 
the hands of those engaged in their creation, as effective 
purchasing power in the market upon which we all must 
depend for the sale of our own products. Every dollar that 
we taxpayers as a group thus expend is a dollar that will be 
handed back to us in exchange for a portion of what still 
would be a worse-than-valueless surplus, but for such outlet. 

The truth of what is claimed is at once evident, when it is 
taken into account that the funds we pool through taxation 
only remain temporarily in the hands of those who first re- 
ceive them. The real cost of currently-provided general 
benefits is paid with whatever our public servants spend 
their incomes to acquire. That is all that the rest of us re- 
lease to “support the government” and all public activities 
of every kind. The final effect of a rather complicated series 
of transactions is identically the same as if the surplus prod- 


“Like other industries, government creates as much of the 
total income as it expends. . . . Expanded to the point 
where it was utilizing all of the abstract capacity to produce 
_ . the result then would be universal useful employment.” 
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ucts themselves were requisitioned “in kind”? and turned 
over, in lieu of wages, to the ones directly or indirectly on 
the public payroll. If the total tax bill is too small, only a 
portion of the general surplus is thus disposed of. If it were 
large enough, then all of it would be being advantageously 
utilized; and the remaining products would sell at prices 
not adversely influenced by supply in excess of effective 
demand. 

We do not have to make advance estimates. The employ- 
ment index would tell the story. At that point where in- 
voluntary idleness disappeared and surplus production was 
rendered practically impossible by the absence of a surplus 
of abstract ability to produce, public expenditures would be 
proceeding at the required rate upon which everyone’s 
prosperity depends. Carried beyond that point of balance— 
as might happen in the event of war—an actual labor 
shortage would begin to be in evidence; and as wages were 
progressively bid up above that natural and normal level, 
influenced neither by a shortage nor a surplus of abstract 
productive ability, true znflation would only begin. ‘That universal 
commodity, or ‘‘raw material,’’ which is wealth in the ab- 
stract before it takes more specific form, would be being 
purchased (in the abstract) and sold (as actual products) at 
figures higher than its true intrinsic worth. 

But when surplus human energy is going to waste, a 
condition of general deflation necessarily exists. Whenever that 
which is wealth itself in prenatal condition can be purchased 
at figures below its true and normal value, everything into 
which abstract ability to produce has been or can be converted 
in virtually unlimited quantities, as well as the current out- 
put, has to be priced accordingly. Such is the fundamental 
economic law of supply and demand. 
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HEN an individual, family or other minor group cur- 

tails spending, he or they can save the unexpended 
portion of current income. But when the whole nation tries 
to produce much and consume little and ‘‘save”’ the price 
received for the differential, the ‘‘thrift formula” breaks 
down. There isn’t any price received for that differential, 
as there are no customers available to buy it. When we 
curtail the rate of total spending, nothing is saved. We are 
only curtailing the rate at which new w-alth can be pro- 
duced, and are progressively impoverishing ourselves. 

If every current deficiency in voluntary spending were 
immediately counteracted by a corresponding increase in 
public spending, continuous maximum prosperity would be 
the inevitable and unavoidable result. And if at any time 
we didn’t like paying the higher tax rate we had automati- 
cally ‘“‘wished on ourselves” whenever we tried to destroy 
part of the current income by “‘economizing,’? the remedy 
would be in our own hands. The one thing needful would 
be to start spending more for other things than those pur- 
chased at the tax window. 

Blind victims of that mental disease which might be called 
the “‘governmental economy complex,”’ have endeavored to 
discredit such theory, ridiculing it as an idea that a nation 
can “‘squander itself into prosperity.” It happens, however, 
to be one of those basic truths which no amount of ridicule 
can alter. As a matter of fact, it isn’t a mere theory. Very 
convincing demonstrations have been staged. Whenever 
there have prevailed those accidental and temporary periods 
of true normality which we miscall “‘booms,”’ they have been 
the direct result of total spending, voluntary plus forced, at a 
rate that insured the current conversion of a high percentage 
of the available productive energy into new wealth. 


COSTLESS TAXATION 
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Usually something happens to stimulate the rate of volun- 
tary spending, such as the arrival of the new motor-driven 
vehicles early in the present century. Everyone wanted one, 
whether he could afford it or not, and general ‘‘extrava- 
gance” enriched us rapidly. Another voluntary extrava- 
gance—and a real one—postponed the current depression 
for years. After the World War we did a lot of extra spending 
that we thought at the time was znvesting; not only to over- 
equip temporarily many of our own industries, but to pro- 
vide billions of dollars’ worth of gifts which we thought were 
sales to the rest of the world. But even the ‘‘frozen’”’ invest- 
ments and giving away a huge percentage of a near-maxi- 
mum output couldn’t seriously interfere with our prosperity 
while the spending continued. Nearly everyone was busy 
and even the waste of much of the current production left a 
remainder that was more nearly adequate for our needs 
than ever before in history. 

During the war itself, however, the required additional 
spending was mainly of the other class—forced rather than 
voluntary. Again the fact that much of the newly created 
wealth was disappearing as fast as it was produced, instead 
of being retained to improve the general welfare, couldn’t 
prevent unprecedented prosperity. That was an entirely 
adequate “‘public works program’’—even though, instead of 
costless byproducts of tangible nature, we achieved only a 
world ‘‘safe for democracy,” if that was the objective at- 
tained! Nearly everyone admits that another war now 
would end the present condition of industrial and commer- 
cial stagnation almost overnight. Yet few realize that any 
other public activity that utilized all of the surplus productive 
energy would have the same prosperity-producing effect— 
and provide us for good measure, with something more 
valuable than a disastrous military victory. 


HE real tangible income of a nation consists of the actual 

current output of products produced and distributed; 
not the mere medium of exchange received for them as they 
are sold, which is used over and over again to facilitate 
exchanges. The wealth that we utilize or acquire collec- 
tively, in the form of beneficial services and public improve- 
ments, is just as much a portion of that income as any other 
part. New and improved highways, for example, are as 
necessary as motor cars in the provision of adequate trans- 
portation facilities. There is no more sense in trying to 
minimize the production of such general benefits, while 
surplus labor is available with which to create them, than 
there would be in deliberately curtailing the production of 
automobiles. If ‘‘supporting”’ the huge industry which sup- 
plies us with roads to ride on is a burden, then “‘supporting”’ 
the huge industry which provides vehicles to ride in is a 
comparable one. Yet reason tells us that the growth of that 
latter industry up to the point that absorbs (and creates) bil- 
lions of dollars of the national income, brought affluence 
and not penury. 

We “‘support”’ the motor-car builders to exactly the same 
extent that we support the roadbuilders. We don’t figure 
that if we as a nation reduced by several billion dollars our 
purchases of motor cars, we would have those billions left on 
our hands to “‘save.”” We know better than that. We know 
that such “‘saving’’ would be more than offset by the inabil- 
ity of the motor-car builders to purchase a corresponding 
value of the products which the rest of us must dispose of if 
we are to prosper. Then why talk about the income we as a 
nation could “‘save”’ if we didn’t have to pay it over to the 
tax collectors? Initial curtailment (Continued on page 350) 


SHALL EDUCATION BE SERVED WHOLE. 


OR AAS TED 


BY KENNETH IRVING BROWN 


To Eva Schwidetzky, wherever she may be or whatever doing,—greet- 
ings. Coming to the United States as an exchange student, she applied her 


analytical mind to the ding-dong, pigeon-hole type of American teach- 


1930 Eva Schwidetzky, a German 
student-visitor registered as a sen- 
ior in one of our women’s colleges, 
expressed her sense of futility and helplessness in the midst 
of our American educational whirl. Miss Schwidetzky wrote: 


[" Survey Graphic for September 


I finally learned to follow the line of least resistance and to 
divide my day in those tyrannical little units in order to get every- 
thing done in its proper time, although now I was not at all satisfied 
with the results of any of my studying. I learned to read the as- 
signments at top speed whether the thought was perfectly clear to 
me or not. . . . The pressure of the next assignment pushed me on. 
Speed, speed, speed was the word. . . . There was no time left for 
‘taking walks and thinking things over.” It was a desperate cram- 
ming of facts in a compulsory piece-meal fashion which paralyzed 
all the interest and satisfaction that could have come out of the 
same work under individual initiative and under more continuous, 
deliberate and intensive study. 


That article in Survey Graphic was read and commented 
upon by a faculty group in a college in northeastern Ohio. 
Men they were, troubled by the same characteristics of our 
educational scene that had so perplexed this German stu- 
dent. It is true, they were concluding, that American educa- 
tion invites and in fact requires un-unified and un-correlated 
effort. It is true that undergraduate education does much to 
make “continuous, deliberate and intensive study” impossible. 

As Americans we practice education by the clock. At 
eight o’clock let the student attend a class in biology that he 
may learn something of the workings of the evolutionary 
principle. But don’t allow him to remain there long. Ring a 
gong in his ears at nine o’clock; let that be a signal for him 
to shift his mental gears and turn his attention to the beauties 
and the grammatical and philological intricacies of Geoffrey 
Chaucer. At ten sound the gong again that he may put 
aside his warming interest in the father of English literature 
and create a new enthusiasm for the sociological back- 
grounds of the modern family. And so on through the day. 

In his free hours for study, never let the student forget 
that there are at least three assignments to be prepared for 
the next day. Let him read Chaucer as far as the page as- 
signed, but no farther, for-there are the chapters in biology 
and the references to the source books in sociology waiting. 

The faculty group I have mentioned was unhappy over 
this clock system of education. Would it be possible, they 
were asking, to rearrange a college schedule to allow more 
concentrated effort? Why must there be five or six courses 
throughout the year rather than fewer courses for shorter 
periods of more intensive study? Life has its examining hours 
for all enrolled in its course, but seldom does life crowd five 
or six examinations within a single week and designate them 
all as ‘‘finals.”’ 

The result of this concern was an experimental reorgani- 
zation of the 1931 summer school session of Hiram College. 


The purpose of the experiment was to allow each student to » 


enroll for a single course, each instructor teaching a single 
course. The session continued for six weeks and during that 
period the classes covered the material regularly included in 


ing—and here, four years later, a college remakes its plan of study to 
meet her criticisms and finds, in a summer-school try-out, that it works 


a year’s course meeting three times a week for two semesters. 

Each instructor, having the entire day of his students at 
his disposal, was free to control the movements of his class. 
The group in the study of local flora spent the entire day in 
the fields, starting in the morning with their books and 
notebooks—their sandwich boxes and swimming suits as 
well. Some of the groups met in a single lengthened session 
daily for discussion which feared no disturbing gong. Others 
chose to meet in shorter sessions twice a day. The freedom of 
organization allowed the class in economic geography to 
make a trip to Cleveland, Detroit, Battle Creek and Chicago, 
to confirm with their own eyes the statements of textbooks, 

At the end of that summer-session student and teacher 
were asked to evaluate the one-course plan of instruction, 
and the replies were 100 percent enthusiastic. Both groups 
added by way of postscript the question, Can we not carry 
over into our winter sessions some of the advantages of this 
organization? 

The summer sessions of Hiram College for 1932 and 1933 
were conducted on the same plan. The instructors, with 
increased experience in a new method, were able to adapt 
their material more easily to the changed conditions. Stu- 
dents enrolled in anticipation of-being able to give unin- 
terrupted attention to a single area of knowledge. The plan 
seemed to invite the interest of those willing to work; at least 
few of the ‘summer visitor” type registered. 


FTER three summers of success and increasing convic- 
tion on the part of the faculty members who were 
working with the plan that here was something of educa- 
tional significance, the faculty of Hiram College. voted to 
incorporate the major features of the one-course organiza- 
tion in their regular college sessions. 

The New Hiram Study Plan will go into effect next 
September. The college year will be divided into four quar- 
ters of nine weeks. Each student will work in this intensive 
fashion on four subjects, one each quarter. His time from 
9:30 a.m. until 4:30 p.M., with time out for recreation and 
luncheon, will be at the disposal of the instructor. There is 
no thought that any class will be in session each day through- 
out this entire period. Classes will meet on an average for 
two hours a day, but a heated discussion has no terminal 
bell to fear. For a visiting lecturer arriving at an odd hour, 
the class can be assembled without injury to other classes. 
Trips to neighboring cities for investigation .of social and 
industrial situations become an easy possibility. 

For certain courses where assimilation over a longer 
period than nine weeks may be desirable (the point is de- 
batable) the eight o’clock hour of the day has been reserved. 
These, especially language courses and studies in creative 
writing, will meet on the old-plan organization, three 
hours a week throughout the year, and will represent one 
fifth of the student’s study load. (Continued on page 350) 
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SAMPLES FROM GERMANY 


N ancient castle, crag-topping like an eagle’s nest in the 
“Saxon Switzerland”’ thirty-five miles east of Dres- 


den—Conrad Hahnevald, the happy-faced Burgwart 
' (castle watchman) in charge called it “the largest hotel in 
Germany.” The day I was there they were preparing to feed 
and shelter, at a cost of something like seven cents apiece, 
upward of twelve hundred Wandervégel—hiking youth of all 
Germany. Medieval Schloss of Hohnstein, rejuvenated at 
public expense, it typifies the new Germany’s deliberate 
| recognition of Youth and the universal devotion to out-of- 
doors exercise. And it is only one of more than 2300 such 
places, scattered all over Germany in expression of a general 
policy; outgrowth of the Youth Movement. 

The foregoing paragraph was written by me six years ago, 
after one of the happiest and most thrilling visits of my four 
months’ pilgrimage in Germany in preparation for the now 
tragically absurd New Germany number of Survey Graphic, 
published in February 1929. Happiest, I said; but under- 
| neath the happiness was a sense of what Hohnstein had been 
in the olden time, when its grim impregnability glowered 
from its crag-top over all the countryside; when its dungeons 
deep in the bowels of the rock immured enemies, dissenters, 
all who dared by act or thought to challenge the power 
which dwelt within those forbidding walls. Type that castle 
was of medieval Germany. Type it is today of the darkness to 


which Germany for the time being has reverted. For Hohn- 
stein is now a concentration-camp in which the Nazis im- 
mure dissenters. And the ‘“‘happy-faced Burgwart” is (or was 
at last accounts) himself a prisoner there in the place where 
he contributed so cheerily to the joy of German youth. I have 
heard that he has twice attempted suicide. Perhaps he suc- 
ceeded finally; I do not know. News comes little out from 
that again sinister place, and information seekers go as 
little in. 


NTO the office of a friend of mine in Berlin, an American of 

important official position now no longer there, came one 
especially beautiful day a few months ago an especially beau- 
tiful woman. He had known her long as a woman of highest 
character, culture and unquestioned social position. He 
greeted her cordially, with something more than conven- 
tional gallantry remarking that he was uncommonly for- 
tunate with such incomparable weather and so charming a 
visitor. Whereupon, to his astonishment and dismay, she 
fainted, flat on the floor! Why? Because she was a Jewess, 
and this was the first time since the beginning of the Nazi 
pestilence that any Gentile, man or woman, had spoken to 
her in friendly wise, in her capacity as a human being. 

At about the same time in Berlin—though I have no 
doubt it was happening elsewhere, has happened since and 
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is happening now—a school-teacher called up a little Jewish 
child, and for the edification of the schoolroom proceeded to 
call attention to such physical peculiarities as she could note; 
the shape of his head, his nose, his ears, his complexion— 
everything that she could invent to substantiate her gratul- 
tous inference of racial inferiority. It wrenches the heart of 
any decent person to realize what she was doing to that help- 
less child; what she was planting in his soul, of self-deprecia- 
tion, of fear, of hate. And it no less wrenches the heart to 
consider what she was doing to all the rest of the children at 
the same time. And to the Germany of the years to come. 
The world will have to pay a high price for the uprooting of 
that planting of hideous weeds. 

A story from Berlin—apocryphal I dare say but never- 
theless illustrative: Hitler in person according to this tale 
attended a talking-picture showing himself in action, making 
a speech. The audience went wild with enthusiasm. With 
the modesty characteristic of the man—if you don’t care 
what you say—Hitler sat quietly, not joining in the ap- 
plause. Whereupon a man behind him, not recognizing him 
but with friendly intent, leaned forward and said in his ear 
whatever may be the German for: 

“You'd better loosen up and do some applauding, my 
friend, even if you feel about that Schweinhund just as I do!”’ 

The other day I met in New York a German of whom I 
saw much and very helpfully to me during that pilgrimage 
in Germany. We went to lunch together, and he told me 
many things; none however of those that I have mentioned 
above. But throughout our conversation he was under a 
cloud of fear, constantly looking about and behind him like 
some fugitive from justice; fearful of being overheard by the 
waiter or some neighbor or passerby. I dare not identify him 
by any inadvertence, for he must return to his fatherland. 
Worse than that, he begged me not to write to him, on any 
subject whatever; the mere fact of receiving a letter from 


abroad, however innocuous its contents, might easily put _ 


him under suspicion. I have had other requests to 
like effect. I have experienced also another phenomenon. 
I was astonished to receive from a friend in Germany, in 
the ordinary mail a most uncharacteristic letter, exuberantly 
praising the Nazi doings. It greatly puzzled me, until a 
little later came by a more confidential channel another 
letter from the same person, explaining that the first was an 
act of prudent camouflage evoked by the discovery that his 
mail, incoming and outgoing, was being intercepted. For 
Germany now, like Russia under the Czars and the in- 
famous Third Section of police (or Soviet Russia now for 
that matter) is crawling with spies, paid and volunteer; 
nobody entirely trusts his neighbor. Ever such is life under 
dictatorship. 


ND let us not deceive ourselves. The same kind of things 
are possible today in these United States. We have as 

well that passion for compelling other people to behave 
according to our ideas and prejudices; yes, among us is that 
pathological sadism which -derives erotic delight from the 
infliction of physical suffering. I can name persons of prom- 
inence among us who would fit into the technique of dicta- 
torship like a hand in a glove. We have that stupidity and 
negligence of the people which is ever the fatal characteristic 
of republics including our own; soil of corruption in social 


life and public administration; opportunity for the recurrent ’ 


lapses into reaction and despotism. All over this country at 
this moment are sprouting the noxious weeds of fascism, 
Nazi-ism, political proletarianism miscalled communism, 
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fostered by economic disorder and perplexity. All the more 
menacing these because bearing plausible labels and 
exuding seductive odors. 

A study much needed for the understanding of post-war 


political developments is at hand in New Governments in 


Europe (Nelson, $2.50) by the research staff of the Foreign 
Policy Association under the editorship of Raymond Leslie 
Buell; its auspices guarantee both objectivity and authen- 


ticity. It deals tersely but comprehensively with Germany, q 


Italy, Russia, Spain and the Baltic states, and sets forth 
vividly the historical and emotional factors which have in- 
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stalled the dictatorships of various kinds replacing the so- 7 
called republic thrown up and down in the aftermath of 
the world struggle. Most interesting is the luminous con- 


trast between the fascist type, calculated to bolster the old 
economic order, and the communist effort to supplant it. 


Behind all is clear the fact that these dictatorships are di- 
rectly consequent upon the bankruptcy of the peoples as 


regards definite ideas of democracy and leadership fit to 
guide them in the difficult and complex business of effectu- 
ating and perpetuating it. 


LL Latin America still moils with the consequences of 
the Spanish despotisms and the never-ended struggle of 
the people to free themselves. Still echo the blood-spattered 
iron footsteps of Pizarro and Cortes, and of Weyler and the 
rest of their progeny. Few Americans understand the situa- 
tion anywhere between the Mexican border and the Straits 
of Magellan; nor do the Latin Americans any better under- 
stand us. If Stephen P. Duggan had done nothing else in his 
rather sketchy and journalistic The Two Americas (Scrib- 
ner $1.75), by-product of his extensive South American 
lecture-tour in 1931, it is useful to point out as he does that 
these Americas misunderstand each other primarily because 
of mutual ignorance. The specimens of each that the other 
sees are not always such as to inspire mutual admiration or 
even confidence. 

Frank Tannenbaum, in Whither Latin America? (Crow- 
ell, $2) hardly answers his rhetorical question, but does 
lay a fine and firm foundation for study of these countries, 
emphasizing the fact that we must not judge them from our 
own industrial point of view. His work is always reliable and 
thoroughgoing within its self-defined scope. He makes clear 
the limitations within which the Latin American countries 
must make their future. 

Another worth-while book of current publication in this 
field is The United States and the Caribbean Area, by Dana 
G. Munro, who has occupied important posts in the State 
Department, including that of chief of the Division of Latin 
American Affairs, and was lately minister to Haiti before 
going to Princeton University where he is now professor of 
Latin American History and Affairs. This is rather a pres- 
entation of facts than a thesis, and concerns especially 
Cuba, Haiti, the Dominican Republic, Nicaragua, Panama 
and the Panama Canal. Particularly valuable is its appendix, 
of treaties between the United States and the Caribbean 
countries. (World Peace Foundation. Price $2). 

Harry F. Guggenheim, former ambassador to Cuba, is 
author of The United States and Cuba: a Study in Inter- 
national relations (Macmillan, $2.50), a volume quiet, ob- 
jective, grinding no visible axe, but making it clear that the 
Platt Amendment (to the Army Appropriation Bill of 1901) 
and the existing treaty governing our relations with Cuba, 
have outlived their usefulness. 

But next—we are to have a group (Continued on page 347) 
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HISTORIANS TURN PROPHETS 


BY EDUARD C. LINDEMAN 
Professor of Social Philosophy, New York School of Social Work 


CONCLUSIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS: Report of the Commission on 
the Social Studies appointed by the American Historical Association. 
Scribner’s. 168 pp. Price $1.25 postpaid of Survey Graphic. 


HENEVER a clear and courageous word is spoken 

these days our spirits are quickened and our ener- 

gies released. In the midst of groping, muddling, 
and trial-and-error opportunism one yearns for the sight of 
an open path, an inviting plan and a clear-cut order to 
march forward. Happily, such a word has been spoken. A 
group of American scholars have presented us with a notable 
document in which they have diagnosed our social sickness, 
provided an outline of social health, and suggested ways of 
gearing our vast educational enterprise to the task of realiz- 
ing the new order. 

Five years ago the American Historical Association ap- 
pointed a Commission on the Social Studies in the Schools. 
The work of the Commission has already resulted in the 
publication of a number of arresting documents, but its 
final volume dealing with conclusions and recommendations 
soars to a high point. Fortunately, the Commission’s investi- 
gations were conducted during five of the most fateful years 
of American history. And, still more fortunately, the mem- 
bers of this body found the courage to view the events of 
these so-called depression years in a perspective which is 
daringly realistic. 

The relation between education and the social problem 
cannot be clarified until education is located within the con- 
text of a frame of reference which is both realistic and ideal- 
istic. We must know, first of all, what impedes us, what lies 
at the bottom of our frustrations,—in short, why our con- 
temporary society fails to function satisfactorily. Representa- 
tives of radical organizations have been performing this 
critical task for us during the entire span of the latter stage of 
industrial capitalism. Henceforth one will not need to go to 
Union Square or read The New Masses to become ac- 
quainted with the indictment against our present society. 
Instead one may now find its basic outline in this respectable 
book in cloth covers, published by a respectable house called 
Scribner’s, written by respectable American scholars, and 
all paid for by the highly respectable Carnegie Corporation. 

Radical thinkers will, I believe, agree with the Commis- 
sion’s indictment of our 
present’ social ‘order. Its 
critical affirmations are sim- 
ple, straightforward and in- 
cisive. We have been, at- 
tempting to manage our 


necessarily interdependent Hist 
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economic enterprise with : : ; 
P Economics Taught in the public 
1The members of the Commission Politics schools by free and 
who placed their signatures on this re- icnatcl husiasti h 
port were Charles A. Beard, Isaiah ociology enthusiastic teach- 
Bowman (with reservations), Ada Com- Geography ers in the form of 


stock, George S. Counts, Avery S. 


: Hayes, Henry Johnson, A. C. 
Krey, Leon C. Marshall, Jesse H. New- 
lon, Jesse F. Steiner. Those declining to 
sign the report were Frank A, Ballou, 
Edmund E. Day, Ernest Horn and 
Charles E. Merriam. 


Psychology 


The Social Sciences as Instruments for Aiding 
In the Building of the New Society: 


Anthropology } truth concerning: 


incentives and ideas derived from nineteenth-century indi- 
vidualism. We have hoped that private initiative, private 
property and private profits would somehow under a system 
of laissez-faire and individualism emanate in the form of a 
rough social justice. Instead, the consequence has been the 
growth of a prodigious capacity for production and a cor- 
respondingly poor system of distribution which leads to 
chronic unemployment, poverty, an unmanageable debt 
structure, racketeering and general economic demoraliza- 
tion. On the technological-economic plane we have been 
moving steadily toward integration and collectivism; on the 
level of morality, values and culture we have remained stub- 
bornly individualistic. The inevitable result of this gap be- 
tween technics and culture is epitomized in the present 
economic crisis. 

From this point onward the Commission’s report will lose 
the adherence of radical thinkers. The formula for a planned 
society which is next evolved represents an attempt to com- 
bine economic collectivism with cultural freedom. Members 
of the Commission want a collective society without regi- 
mentation; they wish to preserve and build upon the precious 
heritage of liberty which they believe to be indigenous to 
American life. They foresee a planned society which may be 
thought of as a fulfillment of the historic principles and ideals 
of American democracy. This section of the report takes the 
form of an earnest attempt to view social change in terms of 
the American setting, that is, to steer a course between 
Fascism on the one hand and Communism on the other. 
These polarized alternatives do not seem congenial to the 
American temper and would, if followed, cause the loss of 
some of the most precious elements in our culture. 

Those who believe that fundamental social change can 
only be brought about by means of revolution, force and 
coercion will reject the Commission’s formulation. But, they 
should remember that the members of this Commission are 
educators. Their ultimate faith is based upon the assumption 
that realistic social change is finally and in essence an altera- 
tion of opinions, attitudes and habits resident in individuals, 
and that such reorientation of the individual becomes 
effective and durable only through education. Those who 
believe in education may be wrong in the face of the imme- 
diate situation, but in the 
long run and in terms of 
science their position is un- 
assailable. That which is 
achieved through the use of 
force must ultimately be 
done over and made secure 
by educative means. 

Before proceeding to fur- 
ther interpretation it may 
prove fruitful to restate the 
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culture underlying logic of the Com- 
Social theories and mission’s report. Its major 
philosophies 


proposition may be stated 
thus: Education, especially 
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Our Sick Society 


"The emerging age is particularly an age of transition. It is 
marked by numerous and severe tensions arising out of conflict 
between actual trend toward integrated economy and society, on 
the one side, and traditional practices, dispositions, ideas, and 
institutional arrangements inherited from the passing age of indi- 
vidualism, on the other. 

“Underlying and illustrative of these tensions are privation in 
the midst of plenty, violations of fiduciary trust, gross inequalities 
in income and wealth, widespread racketeering and banditry, 
wasteful use of natural resources, unbalanced distribution and 
organization of labor and leisure, the harnessing of science to in- 
dividualism in business enterprise, the artificiality of political 
boundaries and divisions, the subjection of public welfare to the 
egoism of private interests, the maladjustment of production and 
consumption, persistent tendencies toward economic instability, 
disproportionate growth of debt and property claims in relation to 
production, deliberate destruction of goods and withdrawal of 
efficiency from production, accelerating tempo of panics, crises 
and depressions attended by ever-wider destruction of capital 
and demoralization of labor, struggles among nations for markets 
and raw materials leading to international conflicts and wars.” 


education in the social sciences, cannot become an active instru- 
ment for social change until its purpose, its methods, its content and 
its human agents are located within the context of a social frame of 
reference. For the ends of the Commission, this frame of reference 
consists primarily of a bold outline of a new society founded upon 
economic collectivism and cultural individualism. Once education 
is thus located within such a frame of reference, its very definition is 
altered. Hence the Commission proceeds to define education as 
“a form of action on the part of some particular social group.” In 
other words, education is not a mere form of contemplation taking 
place in a social vacuum; it always expresses some variety of social 
philosophy, even though this at times occurs by negation. The chief 
difficulty with our present system of education lies in the fact that 
it serves the privileged interests of a society which is disintegrating, 
disappearing. Consequently, education lacks vigor and vitality. 
It may once again become a quickening force but only by relating 
itself actively on the side of the emerging society. 

Once this new definition of education is admitted, it becomes 
clearly necessary to revamp our conceptions of the content, the 
materials and the methods of education. In dealing with these 
latter aspects of the problem, readers should keep in mind that this 
Commission is dealing, not with education as a whole, but with 
education as related to the social studies, which include the sub- 
jects of history, economics, politics, sociology, geography, anthro- 
pology and psychology. The main function of these studies, accord- 
ing to the Commission, is “the acquisition of accurate knowledge 
of, and insight into, man and society.” This special function of the 
social studies must now be viewed in relation to the comprehensive 
purpose of public-school education which, according to the Com- 
mission, is “to prepare the younger generation for life in a highly 
complex industrial society that is committed to the ideal of democ- 
racy and equality of opportunity for personal growth.” Combining 
these two sets of purposes, the Commission proceeds to advocate a 
plan of social-science instruction beginning with the kindergarten 
and extending to the junior college, and thereafter to be associated 
with a program of continuing or adult education. But the Com- 
mission is not recommending a vast series of subject-matter courses; 
on the contrary, it envisages the fruition of its hopes for social 
education in the form of a total curriculum which is society- 
centered, and in which the social studies penetrate all other 
subject-matter. Public-school education is conceived as being cap- 
able of furnishing pupils with tested knowledge concerning man and 
society, but more than that, it is presumed to be capable of afford- 
ing these pupils with the opportunity of participating in valid social 
experiences. 

Up to this point the report does no violence to that conception of 
education which goes by the name of “progressive” and which is 
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popularly associated with the name of John Dewey. When the Com- 


mission tackles the question of teaching method, however, it em- - 
barks upon an enterprise of criticism of the Dewey-progressive a 
philosophy, at least of the more popular interpretation of this 

philosophy. It insists that purpose alone gives meaning to education o 
and that all considerations of method must be viewed in relation to — | 
purpose, goals, ends. It believes that pedagogy has been over- | 
emphasized, that methodology has become a sort of modern ~ 
sophistry, and that we must return to the ideal of tested knowledge — | 
and scholarly competence. Good teaching is once more seen as the ~ 
natural consequence of the good teacher, who in turn defies analy- _ 
sis. Intelligence tests and other methods of testing are roundly con- 
demned. The Commission insists that the factors dealt with by ~ 


these new-type tests are not susceptible of mathematical treat- 
ment, and that the social results of social-science teaching will be 
measured finally, not in the classroom, but in the “arena of social 
and political life.” The new teachers who are to be recruited for the 
grand program of social-science instruction (since it must be 
granted that those who now hold the strategic posts in the public- 
school system are unfitted) are to be trained, not as mechanical 
engineers of pedagogy, but rather as artists, poets, statesmen and 
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spiritual leaders of mankind. This new teacher must have a different © 


status in the community; he must, first of all, enjoy economic — 


security and complete freedom to teach social truth; he must bea | 


participant in social processes as well as a thorough-going scholar. 


Outline of a Healthy Society 
The Commission deems desirable: 


1. The most efficient use of material endowment, technical arts, 
and productive skills in raising the standard of living of all. 


2. A civilization which combines utility and aesthetics in a 
grand conception of the potentialities in American life. 


3. The substitution of our cooperative and moral powers for 
acquisitive individualism with all its cruder manifestations in 
gambling, speculation, exploitation, and racketeering. 


4. Basic economic security allowing for the cultivation of and 
enjoyment of the things of the mind and the spirit. 


5. The conscious and purposeful employment of every prac- 
ticable means to ward off goosestep regimentation in ideas, culture 
and invention. 


6. The retention and fulfillment of the historic principles and 
ideals of American democracy. 


7. Reservation to the individual of the largest possible measure 
of freedom in the realms of personal and cultural growth. 


8. The steady enlargement of sympathetic understanding and 
mutual toleration among the diverse races, religions and cultural 
groups which compose the American nation.. 


9. The attainment and spread of accurate knowledge and in- 
formed opinion among the masses of the American people both 
concerning the realities, tensions, and problems of the emerging 
era and concerning the ideals, traditions and experiences of other 
ages and other peoples in order that all choices may be made with 
reason, with understanding, and with due regard to their moral and 
cultural, as well as their narrowly economic, implications. 


10. A nationalism infused with enlightenment, reason and tol- 
erance, and making the wisest and most effective use of domestic 
resources and by conceiving of foreign trade as the exchange 
of commodities of mutual benefit rather than as an expression of 
national power or economic imperialism. 


11. Unremitting emphasis upon the spirit of science and 
scholarship, liberty of thought and expression, freedom of press 
and platform, and tolerant study of the most diverse ideas, domes- 
tic and foreign, modern, medieval and ancient, as the chief means 
of defense against the tyranny of bureaucracy, of narrow national- 
ism, and of brutal uninformed power. 


12. The vitalization of the findings of scientific inquiry by the 
best social thought of the present and of the past, and the incor- 
poration into the materials of social science instruction in the 
schools of the best plans and ideals for the future of society and of 
the individual. 
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Finally, the new program of social education hinges upon the 
locus of power in public-school affairs. Boards of education will 
need to be made truly representative; teachers will need to organ- 
ize and invent instruments for exercising real power in school 
administration. Professional school administrators will need 
a new type of training in which emphasis is placed upon social 
science, social philosophy and statecraft; such administrative 
techniques as have grown to prominence in later years in the form 
of business accounting and engineering must be relegated to sub- 
ordinate positions. 

The above account of the Commission’s report, although greatly 
condensed, will, I trust, provide readers with a true conception of 
its scope and intention. My own enthusiasm for the report is so high 
that I am inclined to believe that it represents one of the most 
significant documents in the recent history of public education. 
As a reviewer, I cannot, however, allow my enthusiasm to cancel out 
certain critical essentials. Taken as a whole, this report amounts to 
a reaffirmation of the idealistic philosophy in education and con- 
stitutes, therefore, a critique of empiricism. While I believe this 
emphasis to be historically correct, that is, timely and necessary in 
terms of our present social impasse, I also believe that it represents 
a partial view. Our emotions need revivifying and this can be 
brought about only by means of goal-thinking, by positing new 
purposes, goals and incentives. But, in the long pull of social ad- 
justment, empiricism will have its day. Means cannot be so easily 
disjoined from ends. The kinds of goals which are ultimately 
realized depend largely upon the validity and consonance of the 
means employed. 

My second critical comment relates to the apparently naive be- 
lief of the Commission that a public-school system may be trans- 
formed with respect to its goals prior to fundamental social change 
which results in a redistribution of social power. The greater portion 
of the Commission’s program of social education cannot be made 
effective, I believe, until adults have given assent or consent to a 
new ordering of social forces based upon a new plan of economic 
production and distribution. A violent revolution may not be 
necessary in the United States in order to produce this fundamental 
change, but one thing seems certain in view of recent events, 
namely, that such a change involves some form of coercion. Those 
who now control economic power do not seem to me to have yet 
learned their first historic lesson, namely, that revolutions are 
caused, not by those who agitate for a better life for the masses, but 
by those who allow their own selfishness and greed to stand as 
barrier. Unhappily, these holders of power ca not be sent to the 
“new schools to study the social sciences according to the Commis- 
sion’s program. It is my fervent wish, however, that those among 
them who can understand good plain English when they read it 
could be induced somehow to study with care the Commission’s 
report. To those who have already liberalized their thinking and 
who already see the hope of a better society for the future, the study 
of this report will appear as an elementary duty. 


Amos and the AAA 


STATESMANSHIP AND RELIGION, by Henry A. Wallace. Round Table Press. 
139 pp. Price $2 postpaid of Survey Graphic. 


HEN the secretary of agriculture gave these lectures before 

the laymen and clergymen assembled for Ministers’ Week, 

an annual event sponsored by The Chicago Theological Seminary 
and the University of Chicago, he spoke to people who had shoe- 
horned their way into the hall and who listened avidly while he 
spoke. I was there, and I know. I do not suppose he came as any 
sort of official spokesman for the administration; but he made a lot 
of friends for the administration, and a lot of converts to its policies 
and ideals. He has the ability to think with consistency and in- 
sight upon all the major issues of the New Deal. I’m only sorry that 
this volume does not contain a stenographic report of the questions 
that were flung at him and the answers he made. The question-and- 
answer sessions were, if anything, more pointed than the lectures. 
Mr. Wallace knows his Hebrew prophets and his Protestant re- 
formers. He sees the problems of today—social, economic, political 
—as essentially the same as those with which Amos and the others 
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of his group had to struggle. He would have us meet our difficulties 
with the moral earnestness of Calvin and his associates, but with 
something more of social vision than they needed. We have an 
economy of abundance; they had an economy of scarcity. The 
difference ought to be reflected in our private and public morals; 
and the church ought to take the lead in furnishing men with social 
vision and idealism. 

This book is chiefly valuable in two ways: as an index to a man 
whose religious idealism is keen and vigorous, whose knowledge of 
the Bible and church history is wide and full, and whose social 
ideals are deliberately taken from the Sermon on the Mount; and 
as a defense of the visions and ideals of the present administration. 
It is probable that Henry Wallace will be quoted in sermon and ad- 
dress more than any other living man for some months to come. 
Colorado Springs, Colo. CHARLES STAFFORD BROWN 


Soft Coal—Hard Lives 


THE PLIGHT OF THE BITUMINOUS COAL MINER, by Homer L. Morris. 
University of Pennsylvania Press. 247 pp. Price $3 postpaid of Survey Graphic. 


HE Plight of the Bituminous Coal Miner indicates by its title 

the nature and field of the author’s study. Dr. Morris has ap- 
plied in his book the science of investigation and recording influ- 
ences and their consequences. He analyzes the effects of coal-indus- 
try management upon the miner and his family “‘in terms of actual 
human experience.” This experience he discovers presents that 
industry as ‘‘a glaring example of the need for a program of social 
control.”’ Uncontrolled overdevelopment of coal production is 
attributed to a desire for profits and the absence of “regulation and 
control because of the lack of any definite coal-conservation policy 
by either the federal or state government.” 

These observations are upthrusts through a solid basis of facts 
collected in an investigation through bureaus of statistics, to the 
coal fields, mines, communities and homes of the men who mine 
our coal. The inherently destructive effects of private competition, 
incapable of self-control and insensitive to social responsibility, is 
found reflected in the consequences suffered alike by investors, 
workers and the public. It is to the consequences suffered by the 
miner that Dr. Morris’ study is chiefly devoted. 

As director for three years of relief work which fed miners’ 
children in 629 schools in six states, Dr. Morris’ opportunities for 
personal observation were the best. He met these people from day- 
to-day in their homes and communities and selected broadly repre- 
sentative groups as a basis for his survey. 

His classified inquiries include the surplus unemployed miners, 
effects of unemployment, the training and skill of miners, life in 
company-controlled communities, what the miner is thinking, 
what he wants to do, his economic status, and rehabilitation by 
diversion to other occupations. He found an army of skilled, in- 
dustrious men displaced by uncontrolled forces, living with their 
wives and children in degrading poverty, unrelieved by even a 
remnant of cultural life or other joy in living. And yet he finds 
hope among them. They desire to begin a new life. Nearly one half 
are animated by an age-old love of land to return to farming. 

Dr. Morris’ book is photographic in its fidelity to his purpose of 
depicting actual conditions, and to a searching examination of 
possibilities and means of rehabilitation. Public responsibility for 
reconstructive action is fixed. He suggests possible ways without 
proposing an exclusive remedy. His work of presenting the case 
and fixing responsibility for action is more than well done. It is 
distinguished. MERLE D. VINCENT 
Washington, D. C. 


Thou Shalt Not Exploit 


RUSSIA, YOUTH, and the PRESENT-DAY WORLD: Further Studies in Mental 
Hygiene, by Frankwood E. Williams. Farrar and Rinehart. 270 pp. Price $2.50 
postpaid of Survey Graphic. 


HIS book, part of which has appeared in Survey Graphic in the 
form of articles, is a unique and valuable contribution to the 
understanding of Soviet Russia. Dr. Williams, long recognized as 
one of America’s foremost psychiatrists, not only gives us a picture 
of what is going on in the field of Russian psychiatry, but a pene- 
trating insight into the entire Soviet system. In fact, as he himself 


Robeson by Jacob Epstein. From Modern Art 


Thomas Craven has written a book advocating American art 
for Americans. Some readers will contend that he leans back- 
ward to reject the domination of French Modernism, that the 
chapters devoted to French painters and their bohemia are first 
cousin to the kind of Americanism usually connected with the 
first trip abroad; but none can fail to find him a devoted cham- 
pion of American independence. He demands content in art. 
The painter should shun abstractionism; he must have an in- 
telligent curiosity and relish for life. We have leaders who 
have individuality and an unmistakably native flavor: the 
architect Frank Lloyd Wright, the sculptors George Gray 
Barnard and Epstein, and painters such as Bellows, Hopper, 
Sloan and Robinson among the older men, and Burchfield, 
Curry and Marsh in the younger group. Benton is our pioneer 
in mural painting. Craven points out the awareness on the part 
of young students everywhere of a changing order. He hopes 
to see a new art develop from the influence and work of Benton 
and Orozco, Rivera and George Grosz. Those who read the 
earlier book, Men of Art, recall how Craven can make painting 
and painters come alive. Who knows but that his drastic discard 
of French baby and French bath, will give the American 
infant industry of art just the growing space it needs.—F. L. K. 


MODERN ART, by Thomas Craven. Simon and Schuster. 372 pp. $3.75 
postpaid of Survey Graphic. 


repeatedly points out, it is impossible to comprehend the startling 
progress of mental hygiene in the new Russia without comprehend- 
ing the other remarkable things that are taking place. For in the 
Soviet Union a planned society exists; and the various parts of this 
society are therefore parts of .a closely interrelated and consistent 
whole, no one part being understandable without reference to that 
whole. Thus Dr. Williams discovered that the decline in mental- 
hygiene cases was directly connected with the economic and psy- 
chological security which individuals in general have under the 
Soviet regime. And if I understand him aright, we should include 
also what might be called philosophical security, that is, the posses- 
sion and following out of a highly intelligent, worth-while and 
integrated way of life. 

For the American public the most important point about this 
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book is its correction of the prevailing tendency to interpret the 
Soviet system mainly in economic and material terms. ““The Revo- 
lution in Russia,” says Dr. Williams, “is essentially not industrial 
but spiritual. The industrial side is merely an incident, a means to 
an end. It looms large at present and it is important, but behind it 
is something more important. . . . The end, the real interest, is 
the welfare of the individual, every man, woman and child, in the ~ 
terms of health, education and the development of talents.” And 
the central moral and social principle behind it all is: “No one 
shall exploit another,—in relation to business, to home life, to sex 
life, to school life, to every aspect of life that involves the relation of — 
one individual to another.” This principle, so simple yet in its im- 
plications so far-reaching, might be worth adopting in other coun- — 
tries, Dr. Williams suggests. 

The meaning of an integrated society is very clearly brought out 4 
by Dr. Williams in his treatment of education. Unlike America, ~ 
where what is taught in school and college is so often contrary to 
and counteracted by the economic and political forces actually in 
operation, the economic and political forces in the Soviet Union 
support and stimulate and are in harmony with what is taught in 
the educational institutions. For education, economics and politics " 
are all integral parts of one great plan and of the philosophy be- 4 
hind that plan. And the Russian student, furthermore, constantly 
alternates between studying and actually taking part in economic ’ 
enterprise, so that his educational activity is always being brought ~ 
into concrete relationship with the world outside. 

One of the most important and instructive parts of this book is — 
that dealing with hate. Dr. Williams shows that the whole man 
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naturally both loves and hates and that it is disastrous to try senti- | 
mentally to suppress the hate. We must be permitted to hate, 
frankly and consciously, but we must hate constructively. We must — 
hate those things that deserve to be hated, such as stupidity and in- 

justice and the persons that uphold them. This is the way the Rus- 

sians hate. And it is good for both the individual and society. 4 
New York City Coruiss LAMONT © 


War Profits 


MERCHANTS OF DEATH, by H. C. Engelbrecht and F.C. Hanighen; Dodd, Mead. 
308 pp. Price $2.50 postpaid of Survey Graphic. 


IRON, BLOOD AND PROFITS, by George Seldes; Harper's. 397 pp. Price $2.50 
postpaid of Survey Graphic. 

THE AIR MENACE AND THE ANSWER, by Elvira K. Fradkin; Macmillan. 
331 pp. Price $3 postpaid of Survey Graphic. 


LTHOUGH the League of Nations thirteen years ago issued a 
report severely condemning the activities of the private 
armament firms, powerful elements within itself have prevented 
making public the evidence upon which the report is based or fol- 
lowing up the investigation. Now these thoroughly documented ; 
accounts lay bare the whole situation to the American public at 
any rate. 

We learn that armament firms promote the sale of their product 
by creating war scares through the newspapers which they own or 
bribe; they prevent restrictive legislation by subsidizing members of 
governments; they equip both sides when a war threatens and con- 
tinue to do so when it is in progress. During the World War Ger- 
man firms sold barbed wire to the French and grenade fuses to the 
British and French firms sold essential chemicals and metals to the 
Germans. By mutual agreement neither French nor German iron 
mines were attacked because their crippling would have stopped 
the war and with it the profits of the iron-masters. These are only 
samples of the proven facts presented concerning American as well 
as European armament-makers. 

Mrs. Fradkin carries the discussion one step farther. Battleships, 
guns and tanks are useful only as weapons. If they were abolished, 
world progress would not be retarded; but chemicals and airplanes 
with which the next war will be fought are essential to peaceful — 
development and can neither be done away with nor separated 
into permissible and forbidden classes, 

None of these writers claims that the abolition of the private 
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-manufacture.and trade in arms would stop wars. It would remove 


a powerful group which wants war because it profits financially 
thereby but it would leave the world at the mercy of some half 
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dozen nations who are able to arm themselves—the same nations 
whose rivalries brought on the World War. However, if these 
agencies which are always busy keeping the war spirit alive no 
longer could ply their trade, it would be easier to convince the 
world of the suicidal futility of war. 

One inevitably asks why these problems are so acute at the mo- 
ment. Neither the making of arms for private profit nor chemical 
warfare is new. The arms-makers of Liege, in 1576, sold guns to the 
Duke of Alba with which he killed their fellow-citizens, and ever 
since 476 BC when the Spartans used sulphur fumes in their attack 
on Plataea similar methods have intermittently been used. But 
neither practice became a menace to civilization until our times, 
when the desire for profits superseded every other motive. To the 
arms merchant, patriotism is a good thing for the public to be in- 
culcated with beginning with the earliest school years by every sort 
of propaganda; humanitarianism is a pleasing theory; but profits 
must supersede both. 

These books will be widely read, the facts which they disclose 
will stir many to hot indignation. If this feeling goes deep enough to 
cause the holders of interest-paying munition stock to sell in suffi- 
cient quantity to depress the price of this stock the Merchants of 
Death will be touched at the only point where they are sensitive. 
Bethel, Conn. , I. M. Bearp 


To Make Industry Secure 


PEOPLE AT WORK, by Frances Perkins. John Day. 287 pp. Price $2.50 postpaid 
of Survey Graphic. 


HE secretary of labor states that her purpose in writing this 

book is to help those Americans “‘who are making a rapid quest 
for a little information” about some of the problems which “a 
machine type of mass-production industry” offers to wage earners 
and “‘to the whole civilization which rests upon it.” Running 
through her discussion is the story of the direction and the force of 
our effort to protect the industrial worker from the chief hazards of 
his job. The first hundred pages sketch our industrial development 
from colonial home manufacturing to Detroit’s assembly lines. 
The more detailed account of the years between 1910 and 1929 is 
informed by Miss Perkins’ own experience and outlook as executive 
secretary of the Consumers’ League of New York, as member and 
as head of the New York State Industrial Board. Profoundly stirred 
by the tragedy of the Triangle fire, which she happened to witness, 
her own interest for some years centered in physical safety for fac- 
tory workers, particularly in the reduction of fire hazards. As she 
points out, the study of fire danger led to the study of other hazards 
from which workers need protection—occupational disease, indus- 
trial poisoning, fatigue, unguarded machinery, unsanitary condi- 
tions. 

More than two thirds of the book is concerned with the years 
since the crash, with the local, then the ational effort to fend off 
the greatest industrial hazard of all: unemployment. As a member 
of the administration, Miss Perkins agrees with the President in her 
view of the recovery effort: an attempt to increase employment and 
purchasing power by outlawing unfair competition, by reducing 
hours and raising wages. She argues eloquently and with telling 
first-hand illustration, for the need of secure and adequate income 
for the wage earner as the essential backlog of national prosperity. 
She is able to quote actual instances where the operation of NIRA, 
notably the first months of the cotton-textile code, actually re- 
duced hours while reinforcing workers’ purchasing power. The 
book was completed before the present outcropping of strikes and 
before we were aware that the relief load was not going to have its 
usual spring easement. ; 

As part of the story of the codes and Section 7-a, Miss Perkins 
describes in some detail the successful efforts of certain firms and 
industries to deal with unemployment, particularly the seasonal 
swings from busy to slack months. Her own experience has given 
her faith in the purpose and sense of responsibility of the average 
American employer, and the possibility of a working partnership 
between employer, employe and government in “adjusting our in- 
dustrial life to the patterns of democracy and the needs of a new 
mechanical period.” 

She is firm in her belief that “‘it is today imperative to make in- 
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dustry secure for the people who work in it.” But with all our 
heroic effort, our outpouring of billions in federal funds, our new 
agencies and procedures, we are still short of that goal—by some 
ten million jobs. Frances Perkins does not blink facts. She cannot be 
unaware of this one and of its implications. But in this thoughtful 
and humane book she nowhere comes to grips with the increasingly 
insistent question: how, under a profit system, can business and in- 
dustry absorb the unemployed and pay all workers decent wages 
for reasonable hours of work? BEULAH AMIDON 


WHAT MARX REALLY MEANT, by G. D. H. Cole. Alfred A. Knopf, Inc. 309 pp. 
Price $2 postpaid of Survey Graphic. 


More likely than not, in substituting the term “realist” for 
“““materialist’ wherever ‘realist’ will convey better to the mod- 
ern reader the meaning of Marx’s doctrine,” Mr. Cole will add to 
rather than allay the existing disagreement among the philos- 
opher’s disciples; a feeling which has been confirmed by the 
negative reaction of several of them on whom the reviewer tried out 
certain passages. But speaking for the layman, to most of whom 
Marx’s works have remained a closed book because of their 
academic quality, Mr. Cole’s interpretation and application of 
nineteenth century doctrine and methods of social analysis to 
twentieth century civilization are clarifying in facing these very 
confounding times; and afford some background in embarking on 
Marx’s original writings. 

ON GUARD, by Maxim Gorky. International Publishers. 173 pp. Price $1.50 
Stvce 1928 Gorky has aligned himself definitively with the Soviet 
regime. In this collection of papers one hears the voice of Gorky 
as the spokesman of new Russia, a voice full of fire and passion. He 
addresses himself primarily to the intellectuals of the world, and 
summons them to join him and those who like Romain Rolland 
and Henri Barbusse have taken their stand on what he considers 
the proper side of the barricades. 


SAMPLES FROM GERMANY 
(Continued from page 342) 


assay. At the invitation of the Cuban government, the Foreign 
Policy Association is sending a commission of experts, headed by 
Dr. Buell himself, to study the social and economic problems con- 
fronting Cuba with a view of presenting a program of reconstruc- 
tion. This is a project of first-class importance; its findings and 
recommendations will be standard for our relations with Cuba. 


O goes on the young and striving world’s study of itself. The 

road of democracy is long and arduous and has no termination 
—“it doth not yet appear what we shall be.” Self-knowledge, to the 
end of self-control, is both the method and the aim of education, 
whether of an individual, a nation, a race, or of humanity as a 
whole. Dictatorship, by autocrat, “leader,” or self-appointed 
oligarchy—or by a parent in a family—however temporarily 
plausible in some immediate emergency, however benevolent in 
intent and behavior, is evil per se if only because substitute for self- 
discipline. History is cluttered with detritus of dictatorships great 
and small. Omar put their story in a verse: 


They say the Lion and the Lizard keep 

The Courts where Jamshyd gloried and drank deep; 
And Bahram, that great Hunter—the Wild Ass 
Stamps o’er his head, but cannot break his Sleep. 


Another thing I saw in Europe —in the Coliseum at Rome. 
Where they used to burn and throw to the lions the followers of 
Christ: A Christian cross high among the vestiges of the Imperial 
Rome that Mussolini would revive and imitate. Eloquent symbol 
of the impermanence of tyrannies. The spirit of democracy, 
perennial passion of humanity for liberty and self-government, will 
thrive and blossom still, when the ashes of Hitler, Mussolini, 
Alexander of Jugoslavia, Stalin and all the rest, like those of ‘“‘im- 
perious Caesar, dead and turned to clay,” are blowing about in 
unconsidered dust. 
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and send the firemen and police- 
men there, and then we’d drive 
them out the other side. They 
meet outside now. It isn’t neces- 
sary for the police to strong-arm 
the reds here; the people know they can leave things to us. 


This manager has his “duty roster” of professional and business 
men. When in need of a commodity or service, he informs a citizen 
over the telephone: “It’s your turn now.” Reluctance is promptly 
overcome: “If they say they can’t do it, I say it is as much their 
community as mine.” He gets almost everything for his “coopera- 
tive” in this manner, even to burial service: 

One man’s boy died here. I called up the funeral 
cemetery, and a preacher, and told them I wanted a 
boy was buried. If he had been cremated by the county, 
the father would have turned Bolshevik. 

Obviously, work plays a subordinate role in such a “‘self-help” 
program: , 


director, the 
burial. The 
as planned, 


We don’t put our men out into the fields any more to work for 
the Japs. We used to work for the culls; that made about five cents 
an hour. Now we contact large vegetable markets, send a truck 
and a few men, and return in a couple of hours with all we want. 


A third type of cooperative, business-like, democratically or- 
ganized: and operated, striving toward basic production, is exem- 
plified by the Unemployed Exchange Association (UXA) of 
Oakland. It has adhered with a high degree of consistency to three 
principles: 1, it declines donations, even at a cost of tightened belts; 
2, it maintains an accounting system which credits each member 
with 100 points for each hour of labor, and records accurately 
the amounts owed to UXA by outsiders, and vice versa; 3, it makes 
no political demands upon city council or county supervisors, 
except that they do not obstruct. The UXA has received two 
federal grants: $5000, principally for transportation, and $7600 for 
a small sawmill. Both are carried on the books as loans upon which 
the organization genuinely hopes to make repayments. 

Many members of UXA today are receiving for points better 
dental services than ever before in their lives, and as good if not 
better medical, hospital and optical services. Food supplies so far 
have not been exceptional, largely because of distance to supplies, 
but issuance of government surplus foods has much improved the 
diet recently. For even these the UXA insists on paying, and 
does pay. 

A fundamental of its manner of operation is the roundtable 
method employed by the assembly of operating section coordina- 
tors, which is being extended as rapidly as the sections themselves— 
transportation, food, fuel, commissary, etc.—can be accustomed to 
it. This has proved an educational method of great effectiveness, and 
distinguishes UXA from all cooperatives of the state. There is 
actually being built up a body of economic leadership showing 
ability to stand on its own feet even when the original leader is not 
present. The attitude of the leaders is avowedly experimental; they 
seek to develop by intelligent trial and error a working model 
which may offer a new way to live for persons who, like themselves, 
have felt the blow of insecurity. 

More than most cooperatives, UXA has succeeded in enlisting 
the active, continuous, personal cooperation of people of all ranks, 
including technicians. Sitting around the assembly table, earnestly 
working out common problems day after day, one sees such diverse 
types as the former purchasing officer of a large automobile plant; 
a former language instructor at an eastern university; a former 
small merchant; a physician’s wife; a truck driver; two or three 
building craftsmen, and one or two former radical labor unionists. 
At most times two or three Communists have been members of 
the organization. With scarcely an exception these have not re- 
mained successful members any considerable length of time; they 
either have dropped out or they have been put out for chiseling 
the organization, or for offending the sensibilities of the members. 
This is most significant, for in a politically rather than economi=" 
cally functioning organization, the typical communist leadership 
comes more readily to the top. 

In conclusion it may be observed that the common notion that 
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self-help cooperatives are prac- 
tically dead, and cannot be re- 
vived, is a mistake. True, they 
have been somewhat demoral- 


ized, and in their present state — 


they do not look like promising agencies of social reform. But that 
they cannot be developed to alter fundamentally our methods of 


rehabilitating and sustaining able-bodied economic outcasts, and | 
re-orienting our attitude toward cooperative endeavor as a way of © 


life, is by no means certain. 


The prevalent idea that the primitive nature of barter and hand- 


production precludes success for cooperatives is erroneous. Only 
direst present necessity compels both. The railroads were not 
built without heavy government subsidies, nor do corporations 
embark upon modernized production except after heavy subscrip- 


tions of stock or borrowings on bonds. Naturally the cooperatives — d 


do not produce much, nor do they indefinitely build up competent 
personnel, without machinery to operate, or the hope of obtaining 


it, When there is hope of something to operate effectively, andother — 


conditions are favorable, there is evidence that a competent co- 
operative organization may be able to sustain itself. In any event, 
it is highly important that such a test be made in these times when 
abundant human material is available and in the mood for the 
experiment. Curiously, it is not only unemployed persons who are 
ready to experiment in these days of the New Deal; to a surprising 
extent owners of idle plant and raw materials are disposed to look 
favorably upon making them available to cooperatives. It is the 
executives of active concerns and of local and state government 
who have preferred to give the cooperators donations rather than 
to make it possible for them to buy what they need. Unwittingly, 
by making it easier to demand and receive than to work, they have 
taught the cooperators to chisel gasoline, meat, low gas-rates. But 
if it is made possible for cooperatives to render an equivalent for 
what they get, then an honest equivalent can be exacted and a 
stiffening of morale and fiber expected, instead of the progressive 
disintegration of “‘doles.”” And it should be remembered that in 
this, as in many experiments in natural sciences, one real success 
probably outweighs 20 or 50 failures. 


"lies wisdom or necessity of making such an experiment has not 
occurred to most business men or local administrators. But if we 
continue to fail to make it, without taking other major measures to 
relieve misery and discontent, a probable principal result can be 
seen from the trends already apparent which have been encour- 
aged by such a policy: dissipation of many self-help cooperatives, 
as such, and degeneration into militant mobs of the left or right, or 
both, with palms outstretched beseeching charity, and angry fists 
upraised to demand that it be liberal. Our present policy gives 
very little support to democratic producing cooperatives which 
might be developed into important agencies for lifting the load of 
relief, Failing this, able leadership and technicians are leaving or 
declining to join such cooperatives, and the leadership of the un- 
employed is being wrested from them by men of another type. 
Internally, cooperatives face continually the hazard of penetration 
from the left, which feeds on political activities and upon doubt 
that business and government will give an opportunity for effective 
economic activity. 


A prominent citizen of Seattle, where “‘self-help”’ first rose, then 
went into relief and politics, and fell, says: ““We regret that we did 
so little to help the cooperatives perform constructive work. Even 
the argument of economy to the taxpayer is in favor of such an 
experiment.” 


But in California, and doubtless elsewhere, there is yet time, 
in place of a public policy governed by a primary desire to hold 
expenditures on cooperatives to a minimum, to substitute a will- 
ingness to spend in intelligent experiment as a measure of wise 
social economy. Unless this is done, it is unlikely that any experi- 
mental knowledge at all will be obtained of whether, or how, 
producing cooperatives can be set up. And leadership of the co- 
operatives is likely to pass increasingly from those who might pro- 
duce to others who can demand more effectively. 
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DARROW — AND PRICE-FIXING 


(Continued from page 316) 


public officials. The NRA has done little or nothing to build up 
anything like a permanent civil-service staff. It has had many 
good men, many wonderfully good men, but it seems gradually to 
lose them, one by one, and their places are taken by newcomers 
and the staff sometimes seems likely to become a staff of intermit- 
tent amateurs. Mr. Darrow is quite right, I think, in distrusting 
private price-fixing for private profit. If we are to have price-fixing 
at all, it surely should be done as rate-fixing on the railroads is now 
done through the Interstate Commerce Commission,—by a staff 
which is professional and essentially permanent. The NRA is far 
indeed from having such a staff in existence or in’ organized pros- 
pect. 

These three considerations brought it about that the “‘price- 
protection”’ ship was heading into rough weather within the NRA 
itself many months before Mr. Darrow’s mighty bellows blew a 
fresh gale upon it. We now see incessant retreats by the NRA from 
its “‘price-protection”’ efforts. But why are those retreats so tenta- 
tive and so confused? There are two compelling reasons. 

One. The NRA owes at least a little loyalty to the industries 
with which it has dealt; and, having baited its “‘reemployment”’ 
hook with “price protection,” it has to show a bit of decent hesi- 
tation in pulling the bait out of the mouths of the poor business 
fishes who still have the ‘““reemployment”’ hook in them. Moreover, 
these creatures might, under sufficient provocation, eject the hook 
altogether and repudiate “reemployment” and also “‘collective 
bargaining” and everything else of general social value in the codes 
if “‘price protection” is too abruptly taken away from them. This is 
a vast problem in diplomacy. 

Two. Industries differ profoundly from one another and things 
found impracticable in a “‘light manufacturing” industry like rayon 
and silk dyeing and printing may be found desirable and even in- 
evitable in ‘‘natural resource” industries like coal or lumber or oil. 

From tendencies I observe in Washington I can imagine that 
presently in many manufacturing and service industries we shall 
have a total abolishment of “‘price protection” and a total return to 
the “savage” and “‘wolfish’’ and “relentless” competition which 
Mr. Darrow deplores and demands. 

From other tendencies here in Washington I can imagine that 
after a while in certain industries, such as c: nent, where the prod- 
uct is fairly unifcrm and where prices thereupon move also toward 
being fairly uniform aad toward seeming to be ‘‘conspirational,” 
we may have public governmental price-fixing by a public govern- 
mental staff of genuine civil servants, opprobriously called bureau- 
crats. 

And I finally can imagine that in the ‘“‘natural resource’’ indus- 
tries there may be large governmental ownerships of undeveloped 
seams of coal and of undeveloped deposits of oil and of undeveloped 
areas of forest. We already have a great deal of governmentalized 
forest and of governmentalized oil. We may have more. We may 
presently initiate some such process in coal. John L. Lewis tells me 
emphatically that in his opinion the government should purchase 
all undeveloped coal under the ground and release it for mining 
only in proportion as coal is genuinely needed by the consuming 
public. This sort of thing would constitute a considerable “‘sociali- 
zation”? and would gratify that part of Mr. Darrow which, instead 
of pining for competitive jungle warfare, pines for the beatific ar- 
rived peace of cooperative and comradely common ownership. 

But I don’t know! And I am perfectly certain that nobody else 
knows. I only hope that the NRA won’t terminate its experimen- 
tations as suddenly and as sweepingly as it began them. I hope it 
won’t illustrate our deepest national vice, which is starting things 
too drastically and then abandoning them too totally. The fact 
that ‘“‘control’’ may ke wholly lifted from some industries ought 
not, I think, to be allowed to obscure the fact, if it turn out to be a 
fact, that in other industries ‘“‘control’”’ ought to be imposed even 
beyond the present NRA stage of it. 

And Mr. Darrow really takes that view, too. Against “price 
control” in some spots of our American (Continued on page 350) 
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Summer beats down. Sticky, sweltering heat. More dirty clothes. 
Bigger washes. Yes, it’s July in “Tenement-Town.” 

If life there were a little easier, you’d find the housewives more 
willing to better their home conditions. And that’s where Fels-Naptha 
can often lend a hand. For Fels-Naptha brings extra help to do more 
washing and cleaning with less work and effort. 

Fels-Naptha brings the extra help of good golden soap and plenty 
of naptha. Two lively cleaners working briskly together—loosening 
stubborn grime without hard rubbing—getting things fresh and clean 
even in cool water. And that’s important in ““Tenement-Town.” 

Write Fels & Company, Philadelphia, Pa., for a sample bar of 
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At the National Conference this year, Survey Graphic 
conducted an unusually large exhibit, and the repre- 
sentatives in charge reported writer’s cramp from not- 
ing sales in their order books. Close to 700 books were 
sold — one of the best records made in recent years. 
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Just Published! 


AMERICA’S CAPACITY 
TO PRODUCE 


By Edwin G. Nourse and Associates 
605 pages, 40 charts in three colors. $3.50 


T nis book is the first in a series of four studies by the 
research staff of the Brookings Institution on the 
distribution of wealth and income in relation to eco- 
nomic progress. 


It presents the actual facts as to the trend of capital 
expansion in the United States during the period 1900-— 
1930, and examines intensively the conditions of the 
late 1920's. 


It gives a realistic picture of just what the major indus- 
tries of the country accomplished during that period, 
shows the extent to which productive capacity was ac- 
tually utilized in the period 1925-29, and estimates the 
degree of increase possible in our levels of production 
over those reached at the peak of our prosperity. 


Now on sale at your bookstore, or 
direct from the publisher 


The Brookings Institution 
722 Jackson Place Washington, D. C. 


(Continued from page 349) economic life, he is for it in 
others. He may be right. He may be wrong. I mean that he may be 
right or wrong in the details. But I am sure that he is right in his 
bewildered and bewildering tributes to competition, to control, 
and to socialization in turn. The whims of life as lived may give us 
a wholly illogical and livable amalgam of all three. 
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SHALL EDUCATION BE SERVED WHOLE OR HASHED? 
(Continued from page 340) 


The student under this program will follow four intensive courses 
and one “running course,” the normal student-load of the old 
method. The half-hour from nine to nine-thirty has been set aside 
for chapel and convocation services, student assemblies, etc. 

The New Hiram Study Plan is not an undetermined thrust in the 
academic dark, for behind it is the experience of three successful 
summer sessions. Neither is it an assured success, for the conditions 
of the summer and winter sessions differ considerably, but this 
uncertainty is engendering the critical enthusiasm actuating the 
instructors as they re-examine and re-make their courses. 

The Plan gives promise of more effective teaching inasmuch as 
the instructor can give four fifths of his attention to a single subject 
and a single group. It gives promise of more effective learning for 
no longer must the harassed student divide himself and his effort 
into five equal parts. Furthermore, it gives promise of an advance 
toward “individualized education.” As one instructor commented, 
“Next year it looks to me as if only those students who refuse to 
work can fail, for with his time given to one group, an instructor 
will be able to care for the weaknesses in a student’s preparation as 
well as his present difficulties.”’ 

In all probability Eva Schwidetzky’s college diploma is some- 
where gathering dust. Perhaps, however, she has brothers and 
sisters who like her have kicked against the pricks of our piecemeal, 
un-unified education, and are hungry for the possibility of doing 
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“more continuous, deliberate and intensive study.” 


THE THEORY OF COSTLESS TAXATION 


(Continued from page 339) 


of either private or public spending involves still further curtail- 
ment, The.self-impoverishment procedure! The vicious circle! 


UR public activities are, in effect, one of the nation’s indus- 

tries—and incidentally its largest one. Just as the others do, 

that industry creates as much of the total income as it expends. Being the 

only one which enjoys the unique advantage of ability to force its 

output in unlimited quantities on sometimes reluctant buyers, it 

might be expanded in such manner as to provide far more additional 
income than it could possibly expend. 

Expanded to the point where it was utilizing all of the abstract 
capacity to produce, not elsewhere and otherwise in effective de- 
mand, the result would be universal useful employment, the practi- 
cal elimination of all specific surpluses at their common source, and 
a total or national income of at least three times the size of the one we 
are stupidly accepting. Suppose that that did mean five billion, ten 
billion, twenty billion dollars added to the tax bill! What of it? 
Would paying even twenty billion dollars of ‘“‘tribute”’ for the abil- 
ity to acquire and spend sixty or-eighty billions more than we have 
at present available to expend in other ways, be prohibitively ex- 
pensive? If so, then spending twenty thousand dollars to hire sales- 
men capable of adding sixty or eighty thousand dollars a year to 
the revenues of a business is the same kind of “intolerable’’ expense. 

For the benefit of those who have an innate dread of having too 
many of our activities become “socialized”? and who would pay— 
or have the rest of us pay—any penalty rather than run any risk of 
such a dire calamity, let this be added (space does not permit ex- 
planation, but intelligent readers can supply their own): 

When the agency which represents the whole nation sets out 
timidly to hire only some of the otherwise unemployed temporarily, 
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and for the /owest wages desperate and hungry men are willing to 
accept, they are there to hire—by the millions. 

Let it seek to hire all of them, and always, and at the highest wage 
level that could practically be maintained, and the main trouble 
would be to find any “‘otherwise unemployed” to hire. They would 
be back at their accustomed “‘boom-time”’ tasks trying to keep up 
with the enormously increased “voluntary consumer demand” 
that the elimination of economic insecurity, and “‘pegging’’ the 
market price of human productive energy at such high level, would au- 
tomatically insure. 


IN THE LAND OF THE FREE 


(Continued from page 327) 


be a mere hardship and becomes a lunacy at large in the affairs 
of mankind. 

It is to the implementing of these conditions of service that all 
the finance procedures of the system are designed. They are related 
solely to the assertion of the property rights, and not to any general 
community or consumer requirements at all. Their purpose is to 
provide such an accountancy of the passage of natural resources 
into products—a process into which nothing whatever enters or 
can enter except the natural resources and human working activity 
applied to them—as will get the property claim to all products 
computed into the reckoning. In other words, to bring into the 
account something which does not exist at all in the natural facts 
which are being accounted. 

The “‘costs’” concept is the key device by which this trick of 
reckoning is put through. At any given moment the current sus- 
tenance of the world is in the completed output of past production, 
all of which has passed into the property system at its origins in 
production. From this, a maintenance ration is released to the 
working life of the world on condition that the further sustenance 
which it is engaged in creating for tomorrow’s needs is surrendered 
to the property system; and this release of current sustenance is 
accounted a “‘cost’’ of producing the further supplies. To it, as 
further “‘costs,”” are added the various dividends, interest payments, 
and rents issued by the property owners to themselves as warrants 
for consuming the products surplus to this maintenance ration 
released to the producers; and these combined “‘costs’’ become the 
“price”? claim demanded by the property system ‘or releasing the 
further supplies into consumption when they in turn come to 
completion. Every product thus comes into being with a price 
tagged to it, so computed as to ensure that nothing escapes from 
the property system into consumption without rendering up the 
property claim against it. 

Throughout the whole business, finance has nothing to do with 
the intrinsic realities of production. All the money values are 
property values; and have no existence whatever except as figures 
and computations in regard to property titles. They represent 
nothing in the realities of materials or powers or production- 
efficiency, the working capacity of the world’s people to use the 
powers and shape the materials to human needs. These realities 
are the complete and self-sufficient equipment of mankind for a 
production-for-use economy; and to a community possessing its 
own natural resources and planning its activities for the direct 
service of its own life, the whole monetary procedure would be 
meaningless. 

It would seem, therefore, that a nation setting out, as America 
- Claims to be doing, to make its general economy function in the 
interest of the consumer is indeed committed, as Mr. Roosevelt 
_ Says, to “‘a fundamental change in economic thought’; and must 
_ take its effective constructive action to that end clean out of the 
_ property and finance procedures which themselves are the ob- 
_ Structions to our use and enjoyment of the plentiful resources of the 
world we live in. That any such consumer purpose can be achieved 
q within these procedures is sheer illusion. They are procedures 
" designed for no other purpose than the organization of the world’s 
working activities as hired service to the property system, the con- 
Sequent appropriation of all output (Continued on page 352) 
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A Discussion of the Physiological, 
Practical and Ethical Aspects of the 
Discoveries of Drs. K. Ogino (Japan) 
and H. Knaus (Austria) Regarding 
the Periods When Conception is 
Impossible and When Possible. 
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Member of the Staffs of Loyola University 
Medical School, Alexian Brothers’ and St. 
Elizabeth Hospitals, Chicago. 


Fourth Revised Edition — 60th Thousand 


Price: One dollar (leatheroid cover, 75c) at 
bookstores or from 


Latz Foundation 
1233 Republic Building, Chicago, Il. 


“«. . an excellent survey of the various 


aspects of the Ogino-Knaus theory concern- 
ing the periodic abstinence . . . the author 
is right in saying that the method is as 
reliable as any physiological law can 
be... .” Dr. RAOUL DE GUCHTENEERE, 
Lambert Gynecological Institute, Brussels. 

“. . this book should be of great value in 
lessening marital burdens. Its contents 
should be known to all physicians so that 
they may be better able to assist their 
patients in determining their sterile periods 
or at least be able to intelligently discuss. 
the subject.’” — Dr. T. MitcHELL Burns, 
Colorado Medicine. 


“This ‘revision’ (of the Capellman theory) 
is very well done . . . The effort is most 
commendable.” — Dr. CarL HARTMAN, 
Research Associate, Carnegie Institution. 
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Your Own Agency 


This is the counseling and placement agency 
sponsored jointly by the American ation 
of Social Workers and the National Organiza- 
tion for Public Health Nursing. National. 
Non-profit making. 


ertions; 10% on 


WORKER WANTED 


BUYING SERVICE 


Well trained and experienced man worker with 
child guidance and juvenile delinquency agency. 
Jewish. Address: Jewish Child Guidance Bureau, 
625 High Street, Newark, New Jersey. 
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SITUATIONS WANTED 


Capable executive, college trained, successful experi- 
ence in founding, organizing and developing schools 
for handicapped and delinquent boys; married; au- 
thor various books; thoroughly acquainted with shop 
and farm work and school administration; wishes 
position with school, social organization; welfare work 
or community house. 7220 SURVEY. 


41 East 42nd St. 


Let Us Do Your Shopping 


SAVE MONEY AND TIME 


No Charge for This Service 
References from patrons on request 
Send us your requisition 


LEWIS S. MORGANSTERN 


Murray Hill 2-4364 


ES 


MAILING SERVICE 


fit VASES 
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130 East 22nd St. New York 


GERTRUDE R. STEIN, INC. 


Vocational Service Agency 
18 East 41st Street NEW YORK 
LE 2-6677 


A professional employment bureau specialising in 
social service, institutional, dietetic, medical, publicity, 
advertising and secretarial positions. 


New York 


WANTED: Position in motherless home, by woman 
of 40 years who loves and understands children and 
has always had charge of them. Best of references. 
Opportunity to further happiness and welfare of 
family more important than amount of salary. 
7228 SURVEY. : 


WANTED: Executive position by welfare worker of 
large experience in handling men and boys. 7230 
SURVEY. 


Young Jewish woman, college graduate, Ph.G., seven 
years experience in medical social, family case and 
visiting nutrition work. 7231 SURVEY. 
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PAMPHLETS 
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(charts and wed P other pamphlets and reading lists 
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Rates: 75c per line for 4 insertions 


The American Journal of Nursing shows the part . 
which trained nurses are taking in the betterment 
of the world. Put it in your library. $3.00 a year. 
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COMPLETE 


Quick SERVICE LETTER COMPANY 


NCORPORATED 


S PARK PLACE — NEW YORK 
TELEPHONE — BARCLAY 7~ 9655 


SALES CAMPAIGNS 
PLANNED AND WRITTEN 
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A CALL FOR BOOKS 


Non-privileged youth beg for American histories, © 
geographies, literature. Help our needy isolated work 
with one or more books. Mountain View Opportu- 
nity School, Langston, Ala. = 


i 


APARTMENT TO RENT 


High up, Chelsea Court Tower, river view; furnished - 
Meals if cos 


room with use of living room. 
Desirable home, no other guest, permanent. 
SURVEY. 

iS 


COUNTRY BOARD 


KILKENNY LODGE and Cottages. In the Adiron- 
dacks at Elizabethtown, N. Y., U. S. 9. Excellent 
food — moderate prices — most exceptional place — 
between New York and Montreal. Adjoin Cobble Hill 
Golf Course. Address Stanley S. Kilkenny. 
nn 


SUMMER COTTAGE 


6 Room cottage (4 bedrooms) on shore of Lake 
Memphremagog, Quebec to rent for season. 534 miles 
town and station, Well water. Row boat. Ice for 
season included in rent. Phone Chelsea 3-8237. 


(Continued from page 351) into the property system, and 
the restriction of consuming rights over it for the thus disinherited 
propertyless mass of mankind to a sustenance allowance, released to 
them only on condition that they create and hand over further 
output for the same process to be repeated upon in endless suc- 
cession. To keep within the existing property and finance pro- 
cedure is to keep the conduct of human affairs going on these lines. 
They are the conduct of human affairs on these lines. 

It is possible, of course, without going outside this framework 
or in any way modifying its essential conditions of service, to 
stimulate employment temporarily. New money can be created on 
a large scale, and special projects of work devised on which to 
spend it. But the catch in it is that money can only be created and 
issued within a property-economy as the creation of a debt-claim 
against future output. The biggest thing the world has ever done 
in that way was the Great War, with its mammoth production, its 
complete wiping-out of unemployment while it lasted, and its 
sequel in general bankruptcy and confusion when the debt came 
home to housemate with the resumed normal activities of the 
community. It is always possible to make today hilarious by 
mortgaging next year’s resources for an immediate joy-ride. But 
always the debt comes home to roost. 

Pretty well everything the governing statesmanship of the world, 
still confined in its thinking to the property-finance concept of 


human economy, is now doing by way of effort for recovery, is” 


essentially of this character; and it is quite possible that a tem- 
porary apparition of recovery may come of it. With the rate at 
which our now known powers of production, once they get going 


in any extended fashion, can accumulate products beyond the 
purchasing power the system distributes to the human accessories 
in production, I should give any such recovery two or three years 
at the outside before the thing crashes again in more overwhelming 
bankruptcy and indebtedness than ever. 

There is no possibility of working to a consumer purpose within 
this property-finance framework. Effective action to that end must, 
I repeat, be action clean outside these intrinsically anti-consumer 
procedures. And what that means in practice is the control of 
production itself as planned social activity for the direct provision 
of all things needful to life; with unreserved community rights over 
the natural resources of the earth, the sole source from which all 
things needful to life have to be drawn. The “fundamental change 
in thought” which such a production-for-use economy betokens 
is simply the substitution of a realist for a property and finance 
concept of how human life is carried on. Into this process by which 
natural resources become continuous sustenance for mankind—in 
all the assembly, shaping and transport through which the real 
things pass—nothing enters or can enter but the natural resources 
themselves and human activity applied to them. The buying and 
selling, the monetary accountancy—all that is related, not to the 
natural facts at all, but solely to the property claims to which 
the real things are subject in an economy whose foundation is the 
sequestration of the natural resources from the general life of the 
community. Given a realist mentality about it all—a visualization 
of life and the satisfaction of its needs, not as buying and selling, 
but as producing and using—and the way out of our present con- 
fusions becomes so plain as to be self-evident. 
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DIRECTORY OF SOCIAL ORGANIZATIONS 


Aid for Travelers 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF TRAV- 
ELERS AID SOCIETIES— 25 West 43rd 
Street, New York. William S. Royster, President; 
Miss Bertha McCall, Acting Director. Represents 
co-operative efforts of member Societies in ex- 
tending chain of service points and in improving 
standards of work. Supported by Societies 
supplemented by gifts from interested individuals. 


Community Chests 
SOE MUNITY. CHESTS AND COUNCILS, 


1810 Graybar Building, 

43rd Street and Lexington Avenue, 
New York City. 

Allen}T. Burns, Executive Director. 


Foundations 


AMERICAN FOUNDATION FOR THE 
BLIND, INC. — 125 East 46th Street, New 
York. Promotes the creation of new agencies 
for the blind and assists established organiza- 
tions to expand their activities. Conducts studies 
in such fields as education, employment and re- 
lief of the blind. Supported by voluntary con- 
tributions. M. C. Migel, President; Robert B. 
Irwin, Executive Director; Charles B. Hayes, 
Field Director. 


RUSSELL SAGE FOUNDATION — For the 
Improvement of Living Conditions — Shelby M. 
Harrison, Director; 130 E. 22nd St., New York. 
Departments: Charity Organization, Delinquency 
and Penology, Industrial Studies, Library, 
Recreation, Remedial Loans, Statistics, Social 
Work Year Book, Surveys and Exhibits. The 
publications of the Russell Sage Foundation offer 
to the ies in practical and inexpensive form 
some of the most important results of its work. 
Catalogue sent upon request. 


Industrial Democracy 


LEAGUE FOR INDUSTRIAL DEMOC- 
RACY — Promotes a better understanding of 
problems of democracy in industry through its 
pamphlet, research and lecture services and 
organization of college and city groups. Execu- 

tive Directors, Harry W. Laidler and Norman 

Thomas, 112 East 19th Street, New York City. 
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New Desk Model— 


Noiseless Typing made available to all business 


THE NEW REMINGTON NOISELESS 
SEVEN PORTABLE DESK MODEL 


The crowning achievement of typewriter engineers—a small typewriter, 


light, compact, built for the exacting service of office use. Capable of the 
highest grade of typewriter performance—writing, manifolding or cutting of 


stencils—AND IT IS NOISELESS. 


MARY R. ANDERSON 


112 East 19th Street 


Civic, National, International 


Health 


Recreation 


AMERICAN SOCIAL HYGIENE ASSO- 
CIATION — 50 West 50 Street, New York. 
To advise in organization of state and local social 
hygiene programs; to aid public health and 
medical authorities in the campaign against 
syphilis and gonorrhea; to combat prostitution 
and sex delinquency; to promote knowledge of 
sex as an important factor in individual and 
family life and welfare. Annual membership 
dues $2, including monthly Journal of Social 
Hygiene; Social Hygiene News and pamphlets. 


THE NATIONAL COMMITTEE FOR 
MENTAL HYGIENE, INC. — Dr. Wil- 
liam H. Welch, honorary president; Dr. Arthur 
H. Ruggles, president; Dr. C. M. Hincks, gen- 
eral director; Clifford W. Beers, secretary; 50 
West 50 Street, New York City. Pamphlets on 
mental hygiene, child guidance, mental disease, 
mental defect, psychiatric social work and 
other related topics. Catalogue of publications 
sent on request. ‘‘Mental Hygiene,’’ quarterly, 
$3.00 a year. 


NATIONAL SOCIETY FOR THE 
PREVENTION OF BLINDNESS — 
Lewis H. Carris, Managing Director; Mrs. Wini- 
fred Hathaway and Miss Eleanor P. Brown, 
Associate Directors; Miss Regina E. Schneider, 
Secretary, 50 West 50 Street, New York. Studies 
scientific advance in medical and pedagogical 
knowledge and disseminates practical infor- 
mation as to ways of preventing blindness 
and conserving sight. Literature, exhibits, slides, 
films, lectures, charts and co-operation in sight- 
saving projects available on request. ‘‘Sight- 
Saving Review,”’ quarterly, $2.00 a year. 


National Conference 


NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF SOCIAL 
WOR K— Katharine Lenroot, President, Wash- 
ington, D. C.; Howard R. Knight, Secretary, 82 
N. High St., Columbus, Ohio. The Conference is 
an organization to discuss the principles of 
humanitarian effort and to increase the effi- 
ciency of social service agencies. Each year it 
holds an annual meeting, publishes in perma- 
nent form the Proceedings of the meeting, and 
issues a quarterly Bulletin. The sixty-second an- 
nual convention of the Conference will be held in 
Montr il, Canada, June 9-15, 1935. Proceedings 
are sent free of charge to all members upon pay- 
ment of a membership fee of five dollars. 


Racial Co-operation 


COMMISSION ON INTERRACIAL CO- 
OPERATION —703 Standard Bldg., Atlanta, 
Ga.; Will W. Alexander, Director. Seeks im- 
provement of interracial attitudes and conditions 
through conference, co-operation, and popular 
education. Correspondence invited. 


NATIONAL RECREATION ASSOCIA- 
TION — 315 Fourth Ave., New York City. 
To bring to every boy and girl and citizen of 
America an adequate opportunity for whole- 
some, happy play and recreation. 


Religious Organizations 


COUNCIL OF WOMEN FOR HOME 
MISSIONS — 105 East 22nd Street, New 
York City. Correlating agency of 23 women’s 
national home mission boards of the United 
States and Canada, for consultation and coopera- 
tion in action in unifying programs and pro- 
moting projects which they agree to carry on 
interdenominationally. 

President, Mrs. Daniel A. Poling 

Executive Secretary; Work among Indian 
Students, Anne Seesholtz 

Work among Migrant Children, Edith E. 


Lowry 
Western Field Secretary, Adela J. Ballard 


NATIONAL COUNCIL OF JEWISH 
WOMEN, INC.— 625 Madison Avenue, New 
York City. Mrs. Arthur Brin, President; Mrs. 
Mary G. Schonberg, Executive Secretary. Organi- 
zation of Jewish women interested in program of 
social betterment through activities in fields of 
religion, social service, education, social legisla- 
tion. Conducts Bureau of International Service. 
Serves as clearing bureau for two hundred 
Sections throughout country. 


Vocational Counsel and Placement 


JOINT VOCATIONAL SERVICE, INC. 
— Offers vocational information, counsel, and 
placement in social work and public health 
nursing. Non-profit making. Sponsored as na- 
tional, authorized agency for these fields by Am- 
erican Association of Social Workers and National 
Organization for Public Health Nursing. National 
office, 130 E. 22nd St., New York City. District 
office (for social work only), 270 Boylston St., 
Boston, Mass. 


NATIONAL REHABILITATION ASSOCI- 
ATION (Inc.) promotes jobs for crippled and 
disabled, also social welfare; further legislation, 
research, scholarships; membership open to all. 
President, Oscar M. Sullivan, State Office Build- 
ing, St. Paul, Minnesota; Secretary, Homer W. 
Nichols, State Capitol, Frankfort, Kentucky. 
Annual convention, Louisville, Kentucky, Octo- 
ber 14th to 17th, 1934. 


10-49 copies... 
New York, N. Y. 


1— 9 copies....30c each 
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Copies of Series I are still available at the above rates. Be sure 
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Miss Bailey Says— 


SERIES II 


Miss Bailey Says — The pamphlet containing the first eight of 
the lively articles written for The Midmonthly Survey by Ger- 
trude Springer, has proved so popular that we are bringing out a 
second pamphlet, comprising the second half of the series — 
articles 9-16, appearing in the Midmonthly from November 
1933 through June 1934. 


ORDER YOUR COPIES OF SERIES II NOW 
Quantity Rates: 


50-99 copies... .20c¢ each 
100 or more copies....15c¢ each 


Phone: Algonquin 4<7490 


When calling at THE SURVEY let us show you the 
new REMINGTON NOISELESS NUMBER SEVEN 


determined by the size of the entire order. 
Send requisition and check to 
SURVEY ASSOCIATES 112 East 19 Street 


New York 
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Have a Good Vacation 


F you have been grinding away, month after 

month, you need a special tonic. It is the 
world-famous health builder, the blending of 
sunshine, fresh air, change of scene, rest and 
diversion—a vacation. 


Plan to enjoy a totally different kind of a life 
for a short time. New ideas, new scenes, new 
people afford recreation. And recreation is 
necessary to health and good spirits. Joy, plea- 
sure and laughter invigorate mind and body. 
They help to tone up the entire system. 


What would you like to do in order to have a 
complete change? Motor, hike, or take a trip 
by rail or steamer? Will you go deep into the 
woods near a lake oramountain? Orsun your- 
self on the beach at a summer resort? Active 
sports or quiet leisure, or both? 


But while you are happily planning your 
vacation and thinking of the good times and 
the rest you will have, keep in mind that 
people are more likely to be hurt or to hurt 
themselves when in strange surroundings 
than when in familiar ones. Don’t let your 
vacation be spoiled by a needless mishap. 
You can guard against most accidents. 


CELE EL ERED 


Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 
has prepared a booklet “First Aid” which 
tells you what to do in event of accidents. 
Send for your copy, read it and take it away 
with you. tA 
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VACATION “DO’S” AND “DON’TS” 


At Ocean, Lake or River 

Know how to resuscitate in cases of apparent drowning. 
Do not go in swimming when you are overheated, or 
within two hours after eating. 

Never go in bathing alone at any time, even if you are 
a strong swimmer. 

Do not dive unless you are sure of the depth. 


In the Woods 


Don’t drink from wayside springs, streams or strange 
wells, unless the water is boiled, in order to avoid 
intestinal or other disorders. 

If you come in contact with poison ivy or poison 
sumac, wash exposed part in at least five rinsings of 
soap and water. Ina serious case, see a doctor. 

Break a burned match before dropping it, to be sure 
that the flame is extinguished. Never leave a fire or 
embers burning. 


Anywhere 

In case of fire caused by gasoline or kerosene, smother 
flames with sand or dirt, or with blankets, coats or 
other heavy woolen articles. Never use water. 


Never throw away a lighted cigarette or cigar. Get a 
“First Aid” booklet and keep a First Aid kit at hand. 


SEND FOR THIS BOOKLET 


The Metropolitan's free booklet, “First Aid” tells 
what to do and how to do it—at home as well as 
when youare away—in event of broken bones, burns, 
sprains, poisoning, apparent drowning, fire, 
wounds, electric shock, bites, sunburn, sun- 
stroke and common accidents of variouskinds. 


Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. 

One Madison Ave., New York, N.Y. 

Dept. 7-S-34- } 

Please send me, without cost or obligation, a copy 
of your booklet “First Aid.” 
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